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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM,  DEFINITIONS,  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 
A.  THE  PROBLEM 

The  writer  has  had  two  major  objectives:  the  primary 

objective  has  been  to  make  available  several  resource  units  for 
use  in  English  classes  in  grades  eight  and  nine;  a secondary 
aim  has  been  the  preparation  of  lists  of  books  and  materials 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  are  working  with  myths* 

The  units  are  oriented  toward  several  currently  significant 
objectives  of  English  instruction.  Unit  I correlates  mythology 
and  the  natural  sciences  and  lays  stress  upon  the  use  of  the 
best  factual  knowledge  available,  in  explaining  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  the  pupil  in  his  daily  life.  Unit  II 
presents  the  materials  of  mythology  as  an  aid  to  clear,  precise, 
and  effective  communication  of  ideas,  both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  choice  of  appropriate 
words.  Unit  III  demonstrates  the  kinships  existing  between 
men  of  different  races  and  religions,  who  have  been  universally 
concerned  with  such  problems  as  life  and  death,  danger,  fear, 
happiness,  and  the  desire  for  information.  Unit  IV  has  as  its 
objective  the  provision  of  opportunities  which  will  permit  and 
encourage  the  pupil  to  develop  his  imagination.  None  of  the 
units  is  intended  to  emphasize  myths  as  subject  matter  to  be 
learned  for  its  ora  sake.  Myths  are  regarded  as  materials  with 
which  to  work,  (1)  in  the  development  of  needed  understandings 
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and  attitudes;  (2)  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  pupil;  (3)  in  the  fostering  of  individual  interests;  and 
(4)  in  stimulating  interest  in  effective  communication  of  ideas. 

Dr.  Roy  0.  Billett's  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School 

u 

Teaching  has  been  used  as  a representative  statement  of 
the  unit  method.  The  writer  was  a member  of  Dr.  Billett's 
course  in  "Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,"  at 
Boston  University  during  the  period  September  1947  to  January 
1948.  The  units  which  follow  are  intended  to  conform  to  the 
principles  and  criteria  established  in  both  the  course  and  the 
book. 

The  materials  have  been  gathered  from  several  subject 
matter  fields,  selected  and  listed  for  their  value  to  English 
classes,  and  demonstrated  in  usable  form.  Items  have  been 
selected  from  sources  primarily  devoted  to  classical  languages, 
social  studies,  and  world  literature  to  meet  the  needs  of  work 
done  in  mythology  by  classes  in  English.  Books  and  teaching 
aids  have  been  listed  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

B.  DEFINITIONS 

1,  Dictionary  Definitions. — In  the  preparation  of  this 
study  the  implications  of  the  term  mythology  have  been  both 
restricted  and  expanded.  Webster' s New  In t e rn at i on al  Diction- 

1/  Billett,  R.  0.,  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School 
Teaching,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 
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ary  includes  the  following  definitions: 

flyth.  1.  A story,  the  origin  of  which  is  for- 
gotten, that  ostensibly  relates  historical  events, 
which  are  usually  of  such  character  as  to  serve  to 
explain  some  practice,  belief,  institution,  or 
natural  phenomenon.  Myths  are  especially  associated 
with  religious  rites  and  beliefs,  so  that  mythology 
is  generally  reckoned  a part  of  religion;  a non- 
religious story  of  mythical  character  is  generally 
called  a fable  or  f alk  tale.  Among  the  classes  of 
myths  commonly  distinguished  are:  culture  myths , 
comprising  stories  in  which  some  hero  (man,  god,  or 
animal)  is  said  to  have  imparted  the  arts  of  life 
to  man;  nature  myths , in  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  fictively  described,  esp.  as  to  origin; 
theogonic  myths , narrating  the  origins  of  gods; 
etiological  myths , stories  of  fictive  events  given 
as  causes  of  rites  or  customs....  4.  Myths  col- 
lectively; mythical  matter. 

mythology.  ...2.  A body  of  myths;  esp.,  the 
collective  myths  describing  the  gods  of  a people, 
esp.  demigods  and  legendary  human  beings  in  stories 
which  involve  supernatural  elements.  3.  The  science 

2 / Webster’ s New  International  Dictionary,  2nd  edition, 
Springfield:  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  1947. 
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which  treats  of  myths;  a treatise  on  myths, 

legend.  ...4.  Any  story  coming  down  from  the 
past,  esp.  one  popularly  taken  as  historical  though 
not  verifiable;  also  such  stories  and  traditions 
collectively,  esp.  of  a particular  people;  legendry; 
as  Teutonic  legend. . . • 

folk  tale  or  story.  A tale  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  among  the  common  people,  --  a compre- 
hensive term  including  fairy  tale,  legend,  saga, 
fable,  and  myth. 

2.  Concern  with  the  Body. — In  the  preparation  of  the 
units  that  follow  the  writer  has  been  concerned  with  the  body 
of  mythological  materials  rather  than  with  the  science  of  myth- 
ology. The  units  deal  with  stories  such  as  the  adventures  of 
Siegfried  rather  than  with  explanations  of  the  rise  of  myths 

3/ 

as  considered  in  Andrew  Lang’s  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion  or 

4/ 

Frazer’s  Golden  Bough. 

While  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mythology  is 
probably  essential  to  understanding  the  body,  detailed  study 
of  the  development  of  myths  is  believed  by  the  writer  to  be 
inappropriate  for  grades  eight  and  nine.  The  myths  are  present 
ed  to  the  student  as  the  products  of  the  best  thinking  of  a 

3/  Lang,  Andrew,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  new  edition. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1899. 

4/  Frazer,  J.  G.,  The  Golden  Bough,  abridged  edition. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1940. 
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given  time  and  place.  Similarly  the  high-school  pupil  is 
encouraged  to  discover  how  and  why,  in  general,  the  specific 
myth  that  he  is  reading,  developed.  Aside  from  that,  the 
science  of  mythology  is  left  for  the  attention  of  college  or 
divinity  school  classes.  When  those  portions  of  the  dictionary 
definitions  pertaining  to  the  science  of  mythology  and  the 
science  of  folklore  have  been  excluded,  there  remain  only 
references  to  collections  of  myths,  legends,  and  folk  tales, 
individually  and  collectively.  It  is  with  these  that  the  units 
which  follow  will  deal. 

5.  Myth,  Legend,  and  Folk  Tale.--  For  the  sake  of 
accuracy,  distinction  between  these  three  types  of  stories 
is  maintained;  an  effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  elements 
of  each  of  them. 

Certain  factors  have  been  regarded  as  common  to  all  three 
categories,  both  in  the  traditional  materials  and  in  the  modern 
imitations.  First,  the  corpus  of  each  deals  with  supernatural 
or,  at  least,  amazing  persons,  beings,  or  events.  Second, 
these  stories  appear  highly- improbable  to  eyes  conditioned  to 
the  scientific  point  of  view,  but  are  narrated  with  reference 
to  human  experiences  and  understandings.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
primitive  tribes  have  been  found  to  tell  nearly  identical 
stories,  sometimes  of  gods,  and  sometimes  of  heroes  and  human 
beings.  Third,  of  interest  here  are  both  those  stories  which 
represent  a tentative  effort  to  explain  the  natural  environment, 
and  those  which  are  purely  entertaining.  Fourth,  each  of  the 
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three  types  was  designed  to  attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  a 
wide  audience.  Fifth,  each  shows  the  effects  of  oral  preserva- 
tion and  transmittal  over  a long  period  of  time.  Sixth,  each 
is  the  result  of  some  form  of  oral  composition.  Finally,  most 
myths,  legends,  and  folk  tales  appear  to  combine  elements  of 
both  fiction  and  historical  fact. 

Certain  factors  appear  in  one  type  of  story  without 
necessarily  appearing  in  the  other  two.  It  is  intended  to 
capitalize  upon  these  differences  in  several  ways.  Myths  of 
gods  and  heroes  appear  occasionally  to  have  parallel,  if  some- 
what different , versions  among  different  peoples  in  different 
places  and  ages.  This  parallelism  is  used  here  as  the  basis 
for  dealing  with  intergroup  understandings  in  Unit  III.  Myths 
alone  attempt  some  explanation  of  aspects  of  the  environment  in 
a highly  systematic  manner  and  are,  therefore,  drawn  on 
extensively  in  the  unit  relating  to  science  and  mythology. 

(Unit  I)  Legends  and  folk  tales  stress  their  pleasure  and 
entertainment  values  to  the  listener  or  reader.  They  emphasize 
contact  with  human  weaknesses,  interests,  and  desires.  Such 
materials  are  used  widely  in  Unit  IV,  which  deals  with  fantasy 
and  the  development  of  the  imagination. 

4.  The  Advantages  of  Using  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk  Tales 
Simultaneously.--  The  body  of  materials  comprising  myths, 
legends,  and  folk  tales  of  many  lands  and  peoples  and  times 
is  used  simultaneously  for  several  reasons.  The  units  draw 
upon  the  materials  of  more  than  one  or  two  countries,  peoples. 
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and  epochs*  In  Unit  IL  the  emphasis  is  largely  on  Roman  myths 
in  order  to  keep  within  the  time  limits  set  for  the  unit.  In 
the  course  of  the  preparation  of  Units  I,  III,  and  IV  the 
writer  found  that  the  stories  of  some  races  could  be  presented 
to  the  pupils  in  myths,  but  that  other  nations,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  books  available,  must  be  represented  by  legends 
or  folk  tales.  It  has  seemed  possible  to  provide  for  a wide 
range  of  individual  differences  in  taste,  interests,  abilities, 
and  experience  only  by  including  myths,  legends,  and  folk  tales 
as  a single,  closely-related  group* 

To  facilitate  starting  the  work  of  the  various  units  on 
the  present  experience  level  of  the  pupils,  several  of  the 
units  have  been  introduced  in  terms  of  American  legend  or 
folktales  or  in  terms  of  the  ways  in  which  myths  are  used  in 
communicating  ideas  in  everyday  life;  from  these  introductions 
it  has  been  possible  to  plan  a retrogressive  movement  toward 
older  tales  which  arose  in  environments  ■unlike  those  with 
which  the  pupils  are  familiar  in  their  daily  lives* 

Noted  earlier  was  the  tendency  of  myths,  legends,  and 
folk  tales  to  overlap  as  one  traces  them  through  cultures  of 
different  peoples.  .What  is  apparently  a serious  attempt  to 
explain  some  feature  of  the  environment  of  one  people  is  merely 
an  entertaining  story  to  another  people.  Contemporary 
authors  draw  on  the  materials  of  all  three  types  of  stories 
indiscriminately.  For  example,  pygmies  appear  in  Hawthorne’s 
Tanglewood  Tales  in  the  guise  of  a myth  retold,  in  Swift's 
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Gulliver1 s Travels  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child)  as 
amusing  figures  in  an  entertaining  tale  that  resembles  a legend, 

5/ 

and  in  White’s  Mistress  Masham*  s Repose  as  humorous  figures 
in  what  resembles  a piece  of  imitation  folklore* 

5*  Summary  of  Definitions. — Because  of  the  fundamental 
kinship  existing  between  myth,  legend,  and  folk  tale,  because 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  three  forms  to  overlap  in  the 
telling,  because  it  is  necessary  to  represent  the  culture  of 
many  different  nations,  because  it  is  desirable  to  provide 
for  individual  differences  among  the  pupils  studying  the  units, 
and  because  it  is  essential  to  present  the  activities  of  each 
unit  in  terms  of  the  present  experience  and  educative  level 
of  the  pupils^  myth,  legend,  and  folk  tale,  as  defined  above, 
are  regarded  as  one  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper* 

C.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

1*  A Positive  Statement* — At  a time  when  the  values 
of  Latin  and  of  the  traditional  materials  of  English  courses 
are  suspect,  a positive  statement  of  the  specific  objectives 
of  this  writer  is  in  order* 

The  units  are  intended  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  work 
with,  not  on  mythological  materials.  Such  materials  can  be 
used  to  achieve  certain  commonly- cited  objectives  of  instruction 
as  is  illustrated  and  explained  below.  Work  on  mythological 

5/  White,  T.  H*,  Mistress  Masham*  s Repose . New  York: 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1946. 
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materials  would  necessitate  detailed  investigations  of  the 
science  of  mythology,  which  was  earlier  excluded  from  our 
purposes* 

The  units  and  the  supplementary  pages  are  intended  to 
provide  a wealth  of  resources  in  mythology  from  which  a teacher 
can  select;  several  types  of  resources  are  made  available*  (l) 
Some  teachers  may  wish  to  select  for  use  all  or  part  of  a 
given  unit  --  objectives,  activities,  objective  tests,  suggest- 
ed approaches  --  and  adapt  them  to  suit  his  needs.  (2)  Some 
teachers  may  be  seeking  materials  for  use  with  units  other  than 
those  provided  here;  a guide  to  a variety  of  such  is  presented 
The  lists  of  books  and  references  represent  a selection  of 
graded  textbooks,  supplementary  readings,  and  collections  of 
stories.  The  lists  of  audio-visual  aids  in  Appendix  C present 
titles  and  sources  of  motion  pictures,  maps,  postcards,  prints, 
lantern  slides,  film  strips,  and  phonograph  records. 

The  units  provide  experiences  correlated  to  those  of 
courses  in  Latin  or  in  world  history.  The  pupil  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin  in  the  ninth  year  is  able  to  correlate  his 
study  of  the  foreign  language  with  that  of  English  to  the 
enrichment  of  both.  The  pupil  studying  the  contributions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  or  early  northern  cultures  in  his  social  studies 
class  is  provided  with  source  materials  and  opportunity  for 
obtaining  additional  acquaintance  with  the  social  aspects  of 
these  cultures. 

The  units  are  intended  to  make  it  possible  for  every  pupil 
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to  acquire  certain  concepts  and  understandings  which  were  once, 
at  least,  purported  to  he  derived  from  the  universal  study  of 
Latin  and  ancient  history.  These  include  the  recognition 
of  (1)  the  English  language  as  the  product  of  many  centuries  of 
growth;  (2)  the  English  language  as  the  product  of  the  pooling 
of  ideas  by  many  races;  and  (5)  English  and  American  literature 
as  the  modern  manifestations  of  stories  told  and  ideas  express- 
ed by  man  over  a period  of  many  centuries* 

The  four  units  provided  here  owe  considerably  to  An 

6/ 

Experience  Curriculum  in  Engli  sh  although  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  implement  any  specific  unit  or  units  mentioned  in  it. 

2.  Meeting  the  Objectives  of  the  English  Program.--  Stated 
below  are  some  of  the  objectives  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
English  program  of  the  secondary  school,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  units  in  mythology  are  able 
to  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  each  objective* 

a.  All  pupils  possess  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
literary  tradition  of  their  country,  acquired  through  exper- 
iences adjusted  to  varying  levels  of  maturity  that  they  can 
understand  the  literature  of  the  present* 


6/  Hatfield,  W.  W*,  Chairman,  An  Experience  Curriculum  in 
English,  p.  60,  English  Monograph  No.  4,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 1935. 

7/  Adapted  from:  Joint  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  The 
Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,  pp.  37,  85,  100,  Cam- 
bridge ^Harvard  University  Press,  1942* 
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Mythology,  as  it  has  been  defined  above,  is  a component 


part  of  the  American  literary  tradition.  Bulfinch  spoke  of 

8/ 

mythology  as  "the  handmaid  of  literature."  Parr  notes  that 

mvthology  and  folklore  are  the  basis  of  much  of  our  modern 
9/ 

culture,  Hawthorne  is  cited  by  Coolidge  as  an  example  of  an 

American  author  who  drew  on  the  traditional  materials  of 

mythology  for  stories  that  can  be  listened  to  with  enjoyment 

10/ 

by  very  young  children. 

To  get  the  main  idea  of  Shelley’s  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  to 
understand  the  picture  portraying  Venus  rising  from  the  sea- 
foam,  or  to  get  the  full  implications  of  many  of  the  plays  of 
Eugene  O'Neill,  an  acquaintance  with  the  pertinent  myths  is 

ii/ 

essential  or  at  least  highly  desirable. 

An  acquaintance  with  mythological  materials  can  facilitate 

understanding  of  contemporary  literature  in  many  ways. 

Herzberg  notes  that  a study  of  myths  links  present  with  past 

12/ 

through  ideas  and  terminology.  Rose  Bring  furnishes  a sum- 


8/  Bulfinch,  Thomas, Gods  and  Heroes,  p.  v.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  (no  date) . 

9/  Farr,  T.  J.  "Some  Uses  of  Folklore  in  Teaching  English. 
Peabody  Journal  of  Education  17:  260-262;  1940. 

10/  Coolidge,  E.  H.  Mythology  --  When?"  Elementary 
English  Review  17:  311-314;  1940. 

nr  See:  Guerber,  H.  A.  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  p.  5. 

New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1921,  and  Shaver,  C.  L. 

"English  and  the  Classics."  College  English  4:  239-245;  1943. 

12/  Herzberg,  M.  J.  Classic  Myths , p.  4.  Boston:  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1935. 
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many  of  a unit  in  which  pupils  traced  ideas  pertaining  to  love, 

faith,  dreams,  immortality,  and  simplicity  through  both  myth- 

13/ 

ology  and  modern  American  poetry.  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English  suggests  the  desirability  of  a unit  intended  to 
develop  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to  recognize  the  constant 

14/ 

universal  elements  in  human  nature,  and  a similar  unit  to 

enable  the  pupil  to  compare  present  with  past  and  thus  enrich 

his  life  by  recapitulating  some  experiences  of  his  predeces- 
15/ 

ors.  W.  and  J.  Chapitie  suggest  that  Alice  in  Wonderland 

8131(1  Gulliver  * s Travels  recall  the  desire  of  the  narrators  of 

myths  to  entertain  their  audiences,  and  see  myths  as  giving 

16/ 

roots  to  much  current  "off  the  ground”  subject  matter.  They 
also  note  the  similarity  existing  between  the  "why”  of  a 
modern  small  boy  and  the  demand  for  explanations  evinced  by 
historical  peoples  whose  scientific  knowledge  was  inadeoAuate 
for  coping  with  certain  problems  of  natural  phenomena. 

Guberlet  found  in  two  years’  issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
that  more  than  one  hundred  allusions  were  made  to  Greek  and 
Roman  mythological  characters  and  suggested  that  these  charact- 
ers should  be  learned  in  the  context  of  the  original  myths 

15 / Bring,  Rose  "Mythology  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  in 
Broening,  A.  M.,  Chairman,  Conducting  Experiences  in  English, 
pp.  22-24,  English  Monograph  No.  8,  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1939. 

14/  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English,  p.  52,  English  Monograph  No.  4,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 

1935. 

15/  Ibid,  p.  47. 

16/  Chap&is,  W.  and  J.  "Mythology  Preserves  Historical 
Beginnings."  Social  Studies  31:  51-55;  1940. 
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during  childhood. 

The  literary  tradition  of  America  includes  the  great 
body  of  mythological  materials  as  is  shown  by  our  language, 
literature,  and  ideas.  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed 
that  a period  of  time  devoted  to  the  handling  of  mythological 
materials  will,  in  many  cases,  facilitate  understanding  of 
much  contemporary  literature. 

b.  The  pupils  extend  their  thinking  through  vicarious 

experiences  — geographically,  temporally,  emotionally,  and 
18/ 

morally. 

The  materials  of  myth,  legend,  and  folk  tale  all 
provide  for  extension  of  thinking  through  vicarious  experiences. 


17/  Guberlet,  M.  L.  "The  Classics  and  the  Modern 
Magazine."  School  and  Society  34:  599-605;  1940. 

18/  Adapted  from:  Smith,  D.  V.  "Current  Problems  in 
Curriculum  Making  in  English."  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Se condsry-School  Principals,  30:  156-163; 
February  1946;  Anderson,  H.  A.  "English  Instruction  in 
Education  for  Democracy."  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary-School  Princip als  30:  114-132;  February  1946; 
DeBoer,  J.  J.  "Standards  for  Appraising  the  Language  Arts 
Program  of  the  Secondary  School."  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  30:  40-45; 

February  1946;  Billett,  R.  0.  Fundament als  of  Secondary- 
School  Teaching,  p.  41.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
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Herzberg  notes  that  vicarious  experiences  should  include  the 
geographical:  "We  know  that  America  as  a theme  must  take  the 

leading  place  in  reading  content,  but  that  it  is  likewise 
imperative  to  tell  our  young  people  about  the  rest  of  the 
world."  19/  The  reading  of  myths  and  stories  from  many  lands 
can  meet  this  need  in  part. 

Vicarious  experiences  related  to  different  times  are 
similarly  available  through  the  reading  of  myths.  The  stories 
told  by  the  American  Indians  are  closely  related  to  an 
historical  period,  Greek  and  Roman  myths  belong  to  ancient 
history,  and  the  legends  of  chivalry  come  from  the  Middle 
Ages . 


Myths  can  provide  for  extension  of  thinking  morally  and 
emotionally.  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  Hades, 
20/  the  rites  and  sacrifices  to  the  images  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  standards  of  valor  of  the  Scandanavians  are  all 
examples  of  differing  moral  standards  and  concepts.  DuBois 
would  present  myths  to  primary  children  especially  for  their 
moral  values.  21/  Gayley  stresses  the  high  ideals  centered 


19/  Herzberg,  M.  J.  "Reading,  a Social  Function." 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  30 : 72-81;  February  1946. 

20/  Woodring,  M.  N.  and  Sabin,  F.E.  The  Enriched 
Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  Hl&h  School,  p.  83.  New  York: 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1930. 

21/  DuBois,  A.  E.  "Old  Myths  Retold  for  the  Modern  Child. 
Grade  Teacher  49:  769;  1932. 
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around  heroic  figures  in  mythology,  22/  and  J.  S.  Cleland 
searches  for  something  which  will  stress  high  moral  values  in 
the  way  materials  studied  in  Latin  were  purported  to  do.  23/ 

c.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  pupil  to  appreciate 
literature  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  a social  thesis  and 
as  a source  of  social  data,  but  also  as  an  art  and  a craft.  24/ 
Among  others,  the  modern  curriculum  in  English  has  two 
purposes:  (1)  the  development  of  the  habit  of  reading  books 
for  pleasure,  and,  (2)  the  fostering  of  certain  socially 
desirable  concepts  and  attitudes.  Although  evidence  is  not 
available  to  confirm  it,  the  writer's  observations  would 
indicate  that  the  latter  objective  may  operate  at  the  expense 
of  the  former;  the  pupil  may  become  so  accustomed  to  reading 
literature  for  the  didactic  values  contained  in  it,  that  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  believe  that  many  books  are  primarily 
entertaining.  W.  and  J.  Chapitis,  and  E.  A.  Coolidge  stress 
the  entertainment  value  inherent  for  children  in  the  myth.  25/ 
An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  indicates  that  folktales 


22/  Gayley,  C.  M.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature 
and  in  Art,  p.  xxxv,  new  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company, 1911 
25/ Cleland.  J.  S.  "Wanted:  A Moral  Equivalent  for  the 
Classics."  School  and  Society  34:  873;  1931. 

24/  Joint  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College  and 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The  Training;  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers,  pp.  91-94.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press;  1942. 

25/  Chapitis,  W.  and  J.  "Mythology  Preserves  Historical 
Beginnings."  Social  Studies  31:  51-55;  1940,  and  Coolidge,  E. A. 
"Mythology  - When? " Elementary  English  Review,  17:  311-314; 
1940. 
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can  be  regarded  as  enjoyable  "raoidly  moving  comedies  of 

26/ 

situation.’1  The  opportunities  for  reading  myths  for 

pleasure  seem  to  be  considerable,  since  there  is  a vast 
supply  of  books  suited  to  all  types  of  individual  needs. 

Not  only  can  entertainment  be  derived  from  the  reading 
of  myths,  but  also  there  can  be  developed  some  appreciation, 
for  literature  as  an  art.  A main  purpose  of  Gay ley's  book 
is,  as  the  title  (Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and  Art) 
implies . 

The  study  of  these  ancient  tales  serves, 
then,  much  more  than  the  purpose  of  special 
information.  It  refines  the  aesthetic  judgment 
in  general  and  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  such 
works  of  literature  as,  not  treating  of  mythical 
or  classical  subjects,  still  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  classic:  the  unconscious 

simplicity,  the  inevitable  charm,  and  the  noble 
ideality.  27/ 

He  further  claims  that  study  of  myths  helps  the  pupil  to 

aporeciate  the  "reality  of  classic  order,  grandeur,  and 

28/ 

restraint."  Farr  claims  that  aesthetic  appreciation 

can  be  developed  in  part  through  the  materials  of  folklore 

which  contain  such  elements  as  the  refrain,  simplicity, 

directness,  heroic  themes.  He  indicates  also  that  there  is 

opportunity  for  a study  of  original  sources  and  for  showing 

that  literature  is  alive,  that  it  springs  from  the  life  and 

26/  Hatfield.  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience  Cur- 
riculum in  English,  p.  43,  English  Monograph  No.  4, 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1935* 

27/  Gayley,  C.M.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and 
in  Art,  p.  xxxii,  new  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1911. 
28/ibid,  p.  xxxv. 
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spirit  of  a people.  29/  The  reading  of  Greek  nature  myths  to 
develop  appreciation  of  an  author's  style  is  reported  by  the 
Randall  School,  Madison  Wisconsin.  Children  in  grade  6A 
compared  straight-forward,  scientific  exposition  of  natural 
phenomena  with  the  more  picturesque  and  imaginative  mytho- 
logical presentations,  and  demonstrated,  in  their  choice  of 
materials  for  composition,  a preference  for  the  mythological 
presentation.  30/  Shaver  suggests  that  a knowledge  of 
stories  from  classical  mythology  allows  the  pupil  to  judge 
the  influence  of  the  classic  writers  on  a more  recent  writer, 
with  resultant  development  of  appreciation  for  the  art  of 
writing.  31/  Although  these  reports  are  optimistic,  it  is 
logical  to  suppose  that  pupils  should  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably  as  individuals  in  their  ability  to  develop  this 
appreciation  for  the  art  of  literature. 

That  socially  desirable  attitudes  can  be  the  result  of 
reading  and  working  with  myths  need  not  be  labored  here, 
since  considerable  discussion  of  the  possibilities  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  objectives  e and  s. 

The  study  of  mythology  provides  the  necessary  content 


29/  Farr,  T.  J.  "Some  Uses  of  Folklore  in  Teaching 
English."  Pe abodv  Journal  of  Education  17?  260-262;  1940. 

30/  Randall  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  "Nature  Myths," 
in  Broening,  A.  M.,  Chairman.  Conducting  Experiences  in 
English,  pp.  24-25,  English  Monograph  No.  8,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Century  Company, 
1939. 

21 / Shaver,  C.  L.  "English  and  the  Classics:  A Reminder." 
College  English  4:  239-245;  1943. 
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background  to  allow  understanding  of  much  recent  literature; 
it  provides  opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  develop  some 
appreciation  for  literature  as  an  art  and  craft;  and  it  can 
be  used  to  teach  socially-desirable  attitudes  and  concepts. 

d.  All  pupils  in  proportion  to  their  ability  have 
"experiences  with  and  through  stories,  poems,  plays,  essays, 
and  books  of  information  or  discussion  addressed  to  the 
general  reader.  52/ 

Reference  to  the  bibliographies  included  in  the 
appendix  of  this  study  will  show  that  myths  have  been  told 
and  re-told,  and  in  versions  calculated  to  suit  the  needs 
and  abilities  of  readers  of  many  kinds.  In  addition  myths 
and  folktales  have  appeared  in  most  of  the  conventional 
literary  forms,  making  it  possible  in  those  teaching 
situations  where  a knowledge  of  the  distinctions  between 
different  literary  forms  is  to  be  taught,  to  meet  that 
objective.  55/ 


52/  Adapted  from:  A Joint  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The 
Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,  p.  91.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1942;  and  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman. 
An  Exoerie nee  Curriculum  in  English,  o.  17,  English  Monograph 
No.  4,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York: 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1934. 

55/  Some  writers  would  require  this  knowledge  of  the 
college-preparatory  student*  See:  Rice,  W.  G.  "Articulation 
of  the  Secondary  School  and  the  College*"  College  English. 

2:  136-145;  1940;  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience 
Curriculum  in  English,  pp.  22-23,  English  Monograph  No.  4, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1935. 
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Typical  examples  of  the  use  of .mythological  materials  in 
different  literary  forms  are:  (1)  John  Erskine’s  novel.  The 
Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy , (2)  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers* 
translation  of  the  prose  epic  in  the  Iliad,  (3)  T.  P.  Chick- 
ening* s verse  translation  of  the  Aene id , (4)  Shakespeare’s 
reworking  of  mythological  materials  in  Midsummer  Night  * s 
Dream,  (5)  Lang’s  erudite  discussion  of  the  science  of 
mythology  in  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  and  (6)  Longfellow* s 
poem,  ”The  Masque  of  Pandora.”  Reference  to  the  reading  lists 
in  Appendices  A and  B will  show  that  from  those  hooks  which  are 
suitable  for  use  In  a single  unit  it  would  be  possible  to 
select  materials  that  are  representative  of  but  a single  liter- 
ary type  --  the  epic,  the  narrative  poem,  the  lyric,  the  tale, 
or  the  sketch  or  short  story. 

e.  The  pupil’s  classroom  experiences  ”with  and  through” 
literature  do  not  place  undue  emphasis  on  horror,  false 
standards  and  attitudes,  shock,  violent  sex,  sentimentality, 
ghnorization  of  evil-doing,  inconsistent  characterization, 
misrepresentation  of  moral  cause  and  effect,  or  contravention 
of  natural  lav/s,  except  where  the  pupil  recognizes  clearly 
that  natural  laws  have  been  deliberately  suspended. 

While  there  are  incidents  and  characters  in  some  of  the 
materials  of  mythology  that  do  not  conform  to  the  standards  and 
values  we  consider  desirable  today,  they  need  not  constitute 

54/  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman,  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English,  p.  19,  English  Monograph  No.  4,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1935. 
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a violation  of  the  objective  above.  The  controversy  over 
the  moral  issues  of  fairy  tales  seems  to  have  waned  in  the 
face  of  apathy  and  because  of  the  more  formidable  opposition 
offered  by  motion  pictures,  comic  strips  of  the  Dick  Tracy 
type,  and  radio  crime  dramas. 

Since  it  is  desirable  that  the  pupil  read  widely  in 
mythology  and  that  he  have  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  myths  originated,  there  should  be  no  controversy  here. 

By  reading  parallel  myths  of  different  peoples  and  recogniz- 
ing that  the  interrelationships  observed  between  stories  deal- 
ing with  the  same  or  similar  characters  are  complicated  by  the 
language  differences  of  various  tribes  and  by  the  assimilation 
of  newer  ideas  into  old  traditions  the  pupil  can  explain  for 
himself  such  things  as  the  amorous  vagaries  of  Jupiter. 
Extensive  contact  with  numbers  of  myths  makes  it  apparent  that 
they  were  the  products  of  peoples,  times,  and  places  remote 
from  our  own.  Animals  that  talk,  men  that  fly,  three-headed 
dogs,  and  battles  fought  with  spears  and  shields  to  win  back 
an  errant  wife  — examples  of  the  materials  from  which  much 
mythology  springs  --  will  certainly  be  taken  with  a grain  of 
salt  by  the  Superman  fan  or  the  follower  of  Barnaby . It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  pupils  at  times  to  the  vast  amount 
of  truth  contained  in  the  longings,  ideals,  desires,  and  needs 
of  men,  as  expressed  in  the  myths*  There  is  also  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  reader  to  see  what  we  in  the  twentieth  century  are 
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inclined  to  regard  as  "evil-doing"  punished  in  an  obvious 
manner.  Juno  has  a way  of  returning  Jupiter  to  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  Diana  punishes  a Peeping  Tom,  Arachne  is 
turned  into  a spider  for  boasting  too  much,  and  Prometheus  is 
appropriately  punished  for  stealing  fire. 

Fortunately,  too,  the  materials  of  mythology  are  so 
extensive  that  acceptable  content  to  meet  any  standard  can 
be  found.  The  book  lists  mentioned  earlier  represent  an  attempt 
to  select  titles  that  will  meet  the  standards  set  above.  Some 
individual  authors  and  editors  have  practically  emasculated 
certain  stories  in  their  eagerness  to  eliminate  the  objection- 
able. 

If  necessary,  the  teacher  can  preface  the  work  of  a unit 
by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  pupil  who  requires  it  to  the 
desirability  of  suspending  belief  and  recognizing  that 
natural  laws  of  cause  and  effect  are  often  ignored  in  myths. 

f.  The  pupil  experiences  literature  not  only  to  achieve 
a sense  of  adjustment  and  fulfillment  while  in  school,  but 
also  as  a means  of  orientation  into  the  culture  of  literate 

— P 

men  and  women  after  graduation  from  high  school. 

Mythology  figures  in  the  daily  life  of  the  adult  and  the 
high  school  child  in  at  least  the  following  prominent  ways: 

1.  It  furnishes  plots,  characters,  themes,  and  titles  for 
stories,  poems,  novels,  plays,  and  other  literary  forms. 

55/  Adapted  from  Pollock,  T.  C.  MThe  Cultural  Core  of  the 
English  Curriculum,"  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary- School  Principals  30:  58-66;  February  1946. 
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2.  It  provides  subject  matter  and  inspiration  for 
sculpture,  painting,  drawing,  architectural  decoration,  and 
applied  art. 

3.  It  provides  epithet,  illustration,  figures  of  speech, 
names,  and  terminology  used  in  communication  of  ideas. 

4.  It  provides  inspiration  and  subject  matter  for 
operas,  operettas,  suites,  tone  poems,  songs,  and  other 
musical  compositions. 

5.  It  aopears  in  business  names,  trade  marks,  colophons, 
slogans,  and  advertisements. 

6.  It  furnishes  names  of  stars,  planets,  asteroids,  and 
other  features  of  astronomy;  it  provides  terms  and  characters 
used  in  astrology. 

7.  It  provides  some  terminology  for  psychology. 

8.  It  provides  either  scientific  or  colloquial  names 
for  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

9.  It  provides  terminology  for  zoology. 

10.  It  provides  terminology  for  entomology. 

11.  It  provides  motifs  for  stamps  and  coins. 

12.  It  provides  designs  for  military  and  other  organiza- 
tional insignia  and  emblems,  and  furnishes  inspiration  for 
heraldic  designs. 

13.  It  provides  inspiration  and  subject  matter  for  such 
entertainment  features  as  motion  pictures,  comic  strips,  and 
radio  programs.  This  would  be  true  not  only  of  commercial 
productions  but  also  of  the  original  creative  activities  of 
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the  pupils 


14.  It  provides  names  for  race  horses. 

15.  It  provides  names  for  ships. 

g.  The  college- preparatory  student  is  "familiar  with  a 

W 

great  body  of  significant  literature.1 

This  "body  of  significant  literature"  is  often  regarded 
as  including  the  literature  of  mythology.  Leach,  discussing 
the  problems  of  articulation  between  high  school  and  college, 
wrote  that  the  high  school  should  give  the  college  prepara- 
tory pupil  soecific  knowledge  of  mythology,  especially 

21 / 

classical,  Germanic,  and  Celtic.  Pooley  wanted  students 

entering  college  to  have  read  extensively  and  to  be  preoared 
to  read  more  advanced  books.  Although  he  made  no  specific 

reference  to  mythology,  if  such  writers  as  Milton  continue  to 
appear  regularly  in  college  courses  in  literature,  one  might 
assume  that  a knowledge  of  mythology  might  contribute  to 
ready  comprehension  of  allusions  to  classical  mythology 
frequently  encountered  in  their  works.  Thorpe  indicated  that 
the  colleges  would  like  entering  students  to  possess  some 
knowledge  of  "traditional  background  materials  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Bible  and  Greek  mythology,"  although  he  does 


56/  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  English  curriculum  of 
Chicago  as  stated  by  Bell,  J.  W.  "Chicago's  English  Curriculum 
for  the  High  Schools."  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary- School  Principals  30:132-141;  February  1946. 

37/  Leach.  MacBdward.  "Logical  Articulation."  College 
English  2:  711;  1941. 

3b/  Pooley,  R.  C.  "Achieving  Continuity  in  High  School 
and  College  English."  College  English  6:  149-156;  1944. 
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not  present  this  as  a major  demand  upon  the  secondary  school .39/ 


The  literature  of  mythology  would  probably  consist  of 
works  dealing  with  the  principal  divinities  and  heroes  of  clas- 
sical, Norse,  and,  perhaps,  Celtic  myths,  the  stories  associ- 
ated with  these  figures,  and  some  statement  about  how  these 
stories  have  been  preserved.  Gayley,  Guerber,  Herzberg,  and 
Sabin  all  present  discussions  and  stories  of  the  principal  di- 
vinities and  heroes  of  both  classical  and  northern  mythologies 

40/ 

in  their  textbooks.  Bulfinch,  of  course,  did  the  same  in  his 

several  volumes.  An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English  plans 

experiences  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  "witness  the  action  of 

myths  and  legends,"  and  another  in  which  he  is  to  "become 

acquainted  with  the  more  important  myths,  especially  Greek  and 
41/ 

Norse."  Bring  reported  success  in  a unit  which  included  work 

42/ 

with  both  the  heroes  and  divinities  from  classical  mythology. 

59/ Thorpe,  C.  D.  "Knowledge  and  Skills  in  English  That 
May  Be  Expected  of  the  High  School  Student  Entering  College." 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin- 
cip als  30:  93-1067  February  1946. 

40/  Gayley,  C.  M.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and 
in  Art , new  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1911;Guerber,H.A. 
Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome , New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1921, 
and  Myths~~bf  Northern  Lands,  New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
1895 ; Herzberg , M.  J.  Classic  Myths.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1935,  and 
Myths  and  Their  Meanings,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1931;  Sabin,  P.  E. 

£L  assical  Myths  That  Live  Today,  revised  edition.  New  York:  Sil- 
ver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1940. 

41/  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience  Curriculum  in 
English,  pp.  43,  61,  English  Monograph  No.  4,  National  Council 
of  teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Apple ton- Century  Company, 
1940. 

42/  Bring, Rose . "Mythology  in  the  Twentieth  Century"  in 
Broening,  A.  M. , Chairman,  Conducting  Experiences  in  English, 
pp . 22-24,  English  Monograph  No.  8,  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  New  York:  D.  Apple ton- Century  Company,  1939. 


Woodring  and  Sabin,  writing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

Latin  teacher,  saw  a need  for  the  pupil  to  "know  the  names, 

functions,  and  ordinary  mythology"  of  both  the  Greek  and 
45/ 

Roman  gods."  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Secondary- 
school  units  in  mythology  will  deal  with  the  principal 
gods  and  heroes,  especially  those  found  in  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Norse  mythologies. 

The  pupil  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  books  in 

which  these  stories  are  found.  Such  names  as  Homer,  Vergil, 

Ovid,  Dante,  and  Wagner  should  be  readily  associated  by  the 

pupil  with  mythology.  Gayley,  Guerber,  Herzberg,  and 

Sabin  allude  to  these  names  in  their  textbooks, in  disuussion, 

44/ 

reference,  quotation,  and  citation.  In  addition  the 

pupil  should  know  such  references  as  Bulf inch’s  volumes  on 
45/ 

mythology,  the  encyclopaedia,  the  unabridged  dictionary, 

and  an  anthology  such  as  Mabie’s  Myths  Every  Child  Should 
46/ 

Know  as  places  to  which  he  can  turn  to  look  for  added 
information  about  a specific  figure  in  mythology. 

h.  The  pupils  habitually  read  a variety  of  materials 
of  some  kind  and  of  increasingly  higher  quality  and  difficulty; 


45/  Woodring,  M.  N.  and  Sabin,  P.  E.  Enriched  Teaching  of 
Latin  in  the  High  School,  p.  87.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publica- 
tions , ""Teacher  ’ s College,  Columbia  University,  1930. 

44/  See  the  previously  cited  books  of  Gayley,  Guerber, 
Herzberg,  and  Sabin. 

45/  A list  of  several  editions  and  adaptations  of  the 
works  of  Thomas  Bulfinch  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

46/  Mabie,  H.  W.,  editor.  Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know. 
New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  (no  date ) • 
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they  derive  plea sure  and  satisfaction  from  doing  so 


XG 


hi/ 


The  activities  of  any  English  units,  if  Billett's  con- 
ception of  a unit  is  followed,  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
reading  of  a wide  variety  of  materials*  The  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  work  of  such  units  includes  directing  the  pupil 
toward  hooks  of  increasing  difficulty  according  to  the  needs, 
interests,  aims,  tastes,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  pupil. 
A recent  study  made  by  Witty,  Coomer,  and  McBean  indicates  that 
many  children  enjoy  such  books  as  are  found  in  the  lists  of  the 
Children's  Catalogue  and  similar  collections,  from  which  the 

48/ 

books  for  the  units  below  have  been  selected. 

1*  Pupils  participate  with  increasing  skill,  accuracy , 
and  efficiency  in  reading  activities  which  involve  recreation- 
al reading,  skimming,  problem-solving , summarizing;*  and 


47/  Adapted  from:  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman,  An 
Experience  Curriculum  in  English,  pp.  18-20,  English  Monograph 
No.  4,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1935;  Leach,  MacEdward  "Logical 
Articulation."  English  Journal  30?  755-764;  1941;  Pollock,  T.C. 
"The  Cultural  Core  of  the  English  Curriculum."  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  30:  58-66; 
February  1946;  A Joint  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard 
College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education.  The  Training 
of  Secondary  School  Teachers . p.  100.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
Universty  Press,  1942;  Smith,  D.  V.  "Current  Problems  in 
Curriculum  Making  in  English."  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary- School  Principals  30:  114-132; 

February  1946. 

48/  Witty,  P.,  Coomer,  A.,  and  McBean,  D.  "Children's 
Choices  of  Favorite  Books;  A Study  Conducted  in  the  Elementary 
School."  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  37?  266-278;  1946. 
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49/ 

fact-finding . 

The  subject  matter  of  mythology,  like  the  subject  matter 
of  any  other  literary  area,  provides  a functional  setting  in 
which  these  skills  can  be  applied  and  practiced.  Within  the 
framework  of  each  of  the  units  that  follow  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  stress  problem-solving  in  the  assignments,  and  to  set 
problems  that  will  call  for  utilization  of  these  reading 

52/ 

activities*  While  these  units  are  not  designed  as  a part 
of  the  developmental  reading  program,  specialized  instruction 
in  various  reading  skills,  for  example,  could  be  provided  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  assignment  in  the  appendix  of  this 
study  provides  for  instruction  in  kinds  of  sentences. 

j . The  ouoils  have  frequent  experiences  with  literature 

through  deciding  whether  or  not  to  read,  selecting  a book  to 
read,  actually  reading  a book,  and  voluntarily  discussing  a 

517 

book  after  reading  it. 


49/  Adapted  from  Hatfield,  W.  W.  "Progress  in  Teaching 
English."  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  30:  100-106;  February  1946;  Poo  ley,  R.  C. 
"Achieving  Continuity  in  High  School  and  College  English." 

Co liege  English  149-156;  1944;  Rice,  W.  G.  "Articulation  of  the 
Secondary  School  and  the  College."  College  English  2:  136-145; 
1940;  and  Neville,  Mark  "The  English  Teacher's  Dilemma:  The 
Extracurricular  Program."  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary- School  Principals . 30:  31- 36;  February  1946. 

50/  See  especially  Billett,  R.  0.  Fundamentals  of  Second- 
ary-School Teaching,  pp.  190-204,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1940. 

51/  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English,  p.  17,  English  Monograph  No.  4,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 1935* 
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Here  again  is  an  objective  that  is  not  restricted  in  its 
subject  matter  implications.  Any  unit  in  English  that  was 
attempting  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  Billett  for  unit 
activities  would  present  a series  of  problem-solving  situations 
which  would  require  these  reading  experiences.  During  the 
poo ling- and- sharing  phase  of  the  unit  opportunity  would  be 
provided  for  considerable  voluntary  discussion  of  the  books 
that  a pupil  had  chosen  to  read. 

k.  The  pupil  is  able  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 

multiple  and  shifting;  meanings  of  words , i.e.  denotations , 

52/ 

connotations,  and  context. 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  effect- 
iveness of  connotation  through  application  of  his  knowledge  of 
myths  in  an  analysis  of  the  appropriateness  of  such  terms  as 
vulcanized  rubber,  Atlas  Cement,  the  Flora  and  Ceres  of  the 
Grange  --  words  of  mythological  origin  that  are  used  in  every- 
day speech  and  communication  to  express  meanings  economically, 
effectively,  and  pleasantly.  Reading  of  myths  provides  a 
chance  for  the  pupils  to  meet  these  terms  in  their  home 
context  and  eliminates  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  a 
less  effective  method  for  determining  their  meanings, 

52/  Adapted  from  DeBoer,  J.  J.  "Standards  for  Apprais- 
ing the  Language  Arts  Program  of  the  Secondary  School." 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  30:  40-45;  February  1946. 
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Some  pupils 


53/ 

reference  to  an  encyclopaedia  or  dictionary, 
enjoy  meeting  such  terms  during  their  reading  and  derive 
satisfaction  from  recognizing  the  word  or  phrase  and  recalling 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  word  in  its  original  setting. 
It  would  seem  that  material  for  teaching  the  effectiveness  of 
appropriate  connotations  is  at  hand  in  mythological  materials. 

l.  The  pupils  participate  frequently  in  a wide  variety 
of  s peech  situations  closely  resembling  those  likely  to  be 

15/ 

encountered  in  their  adult  lives  in  a democracy. 

This  objective  is  inherent  in  the  activities  of  a unit 
rather  than  in  a particular  subject  matter  area.  The  units 
below  have  been  planned  to  include  oral  reports,  talks,  panels, 
group  discussions,  class  discussions,  preparation  and  conduct- 
ing of  assembly  programs,  and  performances  of  plays  and  radio 
programs . 

m.  The  pupils  formulate  and  communicate  their  ideas  in 
a manner  that  is  increasingly  and  habitually  clear,  logical, 
appropriate,  orderly,  effective,  and  free  from  mechanical 
defects  in  sentence  structure,  paragraphing,,  spelling,  and 
usage;  he  maintains  and  improves  his  basic  language  skills  by 

55/  Rose  Bring  reports  doing  this  in  Broening,  A.  M., 
Chairman,  Conducting  Experiences  in  English,  pp.  22-24, 

English  Monograph  No.  8,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  1959. 

54/  Adapted  from  Shattuck,  M.  E.  "The  Administration  of 
the  English  Program."  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  50:  26550;  February  1946. 
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frequent  aoolication  of  them  as  functional  parts  of  communica- 
tion. 


The  study  of  myths  contributes  to  the  attainment  of  this 
objective  not  only  through  the  oral  and  written  activities  of 
the  unit  assignments,  but  also  through  the  subject  matter 
content  itself.  Myths  were  written  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
formulating  an  acceptably  clear,  logical,  appropriate,  orderly, 
and  effective  explanation  which  an  audience  would  understand, 
enjoy,  and  act  upon.  Furthermore,  no  presentation  of  mythology 
would  be  adequate  that  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  these 
stories  were  preserved  and  passed  on  for  succeeding  generations 
by  means  of  oral  communication. 

The  unit  assignment  in  sentence  structure,  contained  in 
the  appendix  to  this  study,  shows  one  way  of  injecting  work  in 
basic  language  elements  into  the  functional  setting  provided  by 
a unit  in  mythology* 


n«  The  ouoils  listen  attentively,  politely,  and  efficient 

S57~ 

ly,  and  in  a manner  suited  to  the  material  being  presented . 

55/  Adapted  from  many  sources  including : "The  Emerging 
Curriculum  in  English  in  the  Secondary  School."  bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  30:  17-26, 
31-36,  40-45;  February  1946;  A Joint  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

The  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers , do.  69,  76-77* 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1942;  Pooley,  R.  C. 
"Achieving  Continuity  in  High  School  and  College  English," 
College  English,  6:  149-156;  1944;  Rice,  W.  G.  "Articulation  of 
the  Secondary  School  and  College."  College  English  2:  136-145; 
1940. 

56/  Neville,  Mark  "The  English  Teacher's  Dilemma:  The 

Extra-curricular  Program."  Bu 1 le 1 1 n of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary- School  Principals  J>0 1 3 1-36;  February  1946. 
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Since  the  body  of  mythological  materials  is  great,  no 

single  pupil,  within  the  time  limitations  set  for  the  units 

below,  could  be  expected  to  do  more  than  a fraction  of  the 

reading  and  activities  that  would  be  desirable.  To  gain 

acquaintance  with  many  figures  associated  with  mythology  the 

pupils  would  find  it  necessary  to  share  their  experiences  with 

others,  thus  assuring  a situation  in  which  effective  listening 

should  function  extensively* 

o.  During  his  daily  experiences  in  English  the  ouoil 

interprets  facts,  tries  to  appreciate  beauty,  and  discriminates 

22/ 


by  weighing  and  choosing  values;  most  of  the  pupils  are 

usually  disposed  toward  somewhat  the  same  line  of  action  when 

fully  informed  concerning  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  a 

58/ 


specific  situation. 

Practice  in  weighing,  selecting,  and  acting  on  the  basis 
of  discovered  facts  should  be  a part  of  any  teaching  plan,  and, 
therefore,  of  any  unit  in  mythology.  Reading  and  comparing  of 
myths  show  that  different  peoples  have  attempted  to  utilize 
all  the  facts  that  they  could  muster  in  working  out  solutions 
to  problems  in  the  specific  geographical  areas  in  which  the 
myths  arose.  Then,  too,  in  the  light  of  the  current  disposition 
of  many  Americans  to  thrust  the  tag  of  communist  on  any 
individual  who  advocates  a change,  mythology  can  be  used  to 

57/  McDowell.  Tremaine  "American  Humanities  and  Secondary- 
School  English.  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary-School Principals  3O1  66-72;  February  1946,  and  Smith,  O.V. 
"Current  Problems  in  Curriculum  Making  in  English."  Ibid, 
pp.  1^4-132. 

^8/  Billett,  R.  0. Fundamentals  of  Secondary- School  Teach- 
ing, p.  29.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 
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show  that  civilization  has  changed,  considerably  for  the  good 

since  the  times  when  most  of  the  myths  were  regarded  as  factual 
59 

truth.  Finally,  the  modern  reader  must  inevitably  suspend 

belief  when  dealing  with  myths.  The  teacher  can  utilize  this 

to  present  the  desirability  of  witholding  belief  in  everyday 

life  until  all  available  facts  have  been  gathered  and  appraised 

to  serve  as  a basis  for  a decision. 

p.  The  pupils  read  and  en.ioy  books  dealing  with  the 

60 7 

unfamiliar,  remote,  and  imaginary • 

The  materials  of  mythology  allow  the  pupil  to  see  the 
imaginations  of  other  people  in  action,  and  can  be  used  as  a 


stimulus  for  developing  the  high- school  pupil's  own  imagination. 
In  myths  the  imagination  can  be  observed  as  it  functions  in 
several  ways.  For  example,  the  puoil  can  see  man: 

61/ 


1.  Personifying  natural  forces,  events,  and  objects. 


59/  Commager,  H.  S.  "Who  Is  Loyal  to  America?"  Harpers 
Magazine,  September,  1947* 

60/  Adapted  from:  A Joint  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of 
Harvard  College  and  of  the  G-raduate  School  of  Education.  The 
Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,  p.  99.  Cambridge: 

Harvard  University  Press,  1942;  Leary,  3.E.,  A Survey  of  Courses 
of  Study  and  other  Curriculum  Materials  Published  Since  1934, 
p.  51,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  1937,  No.  31. 
Washington:  19-38;  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience 
Curriculum  in  English,  p.  17,  English  Monograph  No.  4, 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1935;  Kuebler,  E.  W. , "Editor's  Preface"  to 
Fahs,  S.  L.  and  Spoerl,  D.  T.  Be //innings  of  Life  and  Death, 

o.  vi.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1938. 

61/  Mabie,  H.  W.,  editor.  Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know, 

p.  xiii.  New  York:  G-rosset  and  Dunlaps  ( no  date ) 
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Attacking  oroblems  from  several  directions  when  the 

62/ 


limits  of  factual  knowledge  have  been  reached. 

3.  Explaining  natural  phenomena  in  terms  of  human 
experience • 

4.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  complete  or  partial 
observation  of  an  immediate  and  present  situation. 

6y 


5.  Evolving  legend  from  historical  fact. 

6.  Deliberately  and  intentionally  crossing  the  literal 

64/ 


53 


boundaries  of  reality  and  utility. 

7*  Creating  and  inventing  to  satisfy  himself  or  an 


audience • 

65/ 

8.  Identifying  himself  with  a divinity* 

66/ 

9.  "Conjecturing  and  surmising"  about  future  events. 
From  such  observation  the  pupil  can  obtain  motivation  and 


inspiration  for  imaginative  activities  of  his  own.  Provision 
for  development  of  opoortunitie s for  such  activities  and 


appreciation  for  the  products  of  imagination  are  the  basic 
objectives  of  Unit  IV. 


62/  Chapitis,  W.  and  J. , "Mythology  Preserves 
Historical  Beginnings."  Social  Studies  31:  51-55;  1940. 

65/  McCadden,  H.  M.  "Modernizing  the  Odyssey." 

English  Journal  (high  school  edition}  19:  320-324;  1930. 

64/  Botkin,  B.  A.,  "The  Folk  and  the  Individual:  Their 

Creative  Reciprocity."  English  -Journal  (College  Edition) 

27:  121-125;  1938. 

65/  Chapitis,  W.  and  J.,  ibid. 

66/  The  phrasing  has  been  adapted  from  Kingsley,  H.  L. , 

The  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Learning,  d.  3.  New  York:Prentice- 
iiaiir  1946: 
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g.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  capable  of  intelligent  behavior . 

While  this  objective  is  too  infrequently  achieved  even  by 

adults,  some  progress  can  be  expected  with  eighth  and  ninth- 

grade  pupils.  If  it  can  be  assumed  that  intelligence  of 

behavior  depends  in  part  on  imagination,  knowledge,  and 

training  in  problem-solving,  then  units  in  mythology  can  be 

regarded  as  providing  for  the  development  of  intelligent 

behavior.  Unit  IV  is  specifically  directed  to  problems  of 

imagination.  R.  Pulliam  finds  in  the  materials  formerly  read 

in  Latin  and  Greek  classes  --  materials  in  which  mythology 

figured  widely  — statements  of  desirable  social  and  ethical 

68/ 

ideals  of  which  the  pupil  should  have  know ledge*  If  the 

units  below  are  judged  to  be  in  conformity  with  Billett's 

criteria  for  a unit,  then  problem-solving  is  an  integral 

factor  in  the  respective  unit  assignments* 

r.  The  puoils  possess  an  adequate  understanding  of  and 

69/ 

a whole-hearted  allegiance  to,  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  content  of  units  in  mythology  can  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  this  objective.  Allegiance  to  the  democratic 


67/  Billett,  R.  0.  Fundamentals  of  Secondary- School 
Teaching,  p.  29 • Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 

63/  Pulliam,  P.oscoe  "A  Moral  Equivalent  for  the  Classics. 
School  and  Society  35 : 291-292;  1932. 

69/  Mahoney,  J.  J.  For  Us  the  Living . p.  265*  New  Mork: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1945,  and  DeBoer,  J.  J.  "Standards  for 
Appraising  the  Language  Arts  Program  of  the  Secondary  School." 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  30 • 30-45 ; February  1946. 
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way  of  life  presupposes  that  it  is  better,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  individual,  than  other  ways  of  life.  The  autocrat  rules 
of  Jupiter  and  Odin  can  be  used  to  emphasize  not  only  the 
manner  in  which  other  ways  of  life  operate,  but  also  to  show 
that  we  have  made  assured  progress  by  adopting  democracy,  even 
though  democracy  is  not  perfect.  The  materials  of  mythology 
provide  an  opportunity  for  showing  that  democracy  is  the 
product  in  many  ways  of  the  best  thinking  of  the  past. 

Mythology  contains  examples  of  self-sacrifice,  individual 
courage,  hard  work,  unselfishness,  loyalty,  and  obedience  -- 
traits  admired  by  the  originators  of  myths  and  by  ourselves. 
Furthermore  there  is  opportunity  to  look  on  objectively,  while 
reading  myths,  and  watch  forces  of  good  overcoming  those  of 
evil,  while  the  hero  fights  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 
The  stories  of  failure  to  respect  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  of  other  persons  are  exemplified  by  the  myths 
of  Echo,  the  Nibelung  dwarfs  , and  the  like.  In  these  and  many 
other  ways  the  content  of  mythology  can  be  used  to  encourage 
development  of  an  understanding  of  and  allegiance  to  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

The  unit  method  itself  is  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
objectives  stated  above.  Discussions,  listening,  questioning, 
mutual  assistance,  and  cooperative  planning  are  examples  of 
activities  inherent  both  in  unit  activities  and  in  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

s Most  of  the  pupils  think  as  much  of  their  fellowmen 
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as  they  do  of  themselves* 


36 


70/ 

Intergroup  relations  are  currently  receiving  much 
attention*  To  that  aspect  of  intergroup  understandings  that 
concerns  intercultural  understandings  mythology  can  make  a 
special  contribution.  Noyes  recently  noted  four  major 
contributions  which  literature  can  make  toward  developing  these 
understandings : 

Four  things,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  literature 
can  do  for  us  in  this  part  of  our  teaching  work. 

It  can  give  us  undistorted  basic  information,  so 
written  that  it  touches  not  only  our  minds,  but 
our  hearts  as  well;  it  can  give  us  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  lives  and  problems  of  others;  it 
can  make  us  face  and  conquer  our  prejudices;  it 
can  make  us  want  to  do  something  about  the  problems 
involved  in  intergroup  understandings.  71/ 

Questions  of  differences  in  racial  customs,  manners,  beliefs, 

and  habits  are  perhaps  the  most  important  ones  historically. 

The  problems  of  differing  attitudes  and  beliefs  can,  in  part, 

be  handled  by  presentation  of  facts.  If  these  facts  can  be 

set  forth  in  pleasant  and  attractive  form,  so  much  the  better. 

It  is  here  that  mythology  can  contribute.  A comparison  of 

the  mythologies  of  different  peoples  of  different  times 

indicates  that,  although  there  are,  or  were,  differences 


70/  Billett,  R.  0.  Fundamentals  of  Secondary-School 
Teaching,  p.  29.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 
Mahoney,  J.  J.  For  Us  the  Living,  p.  267.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1945^  calls  for  "An  aopreciation  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  protections  which  political  democracy  ensures, 
and,  ibid,  p.  271,  for  "Intergroup  understanding,  respect,  and 
goodwill. " 

71/  Noyes,  E.  L.  "Literature  as  a Builder  of  Intergroup 
Understanding."  English  Journal  37:  138-142;  1948. 
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in  details  between  different  cultural  groups,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  all  men  to  agree  upon  certain  aspects  of  their 
natural  and  social  environments  as  imoortant,  and  to  work  out 
remarkably  similar  attitudes  toward  them.  Then,  too,  there  is 
observable  a remarkable  uniformity  among  different  races  in 
their  desire  for  a happiness,  for  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  death,  for  security,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  birth*  In  Unit  III  activities  have  been  planned 
which  will  allow  the  pupil  to  discover  for  himself  that  these 
fundamental  needs  have  been  known  by  all  races  and  at  all 
times  in  recorded  history,  and  that  they  are  with  us  still. 

The  myths  of  the  world  represent  the  storehouses  of  these 
expressions  of  longing  and  need  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
pupil  to  read  entertaining  stories  while  discovering  these 
needs.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate  from  this 
unit  any  provision  for  exhortation  or  harangue  by  the  teacher, 
a procedures  that  are  being  widely  used  with  varying  success 
outside  of  the  school. 

3*  A Negative  Statement  of  Objectives. — The  units  which 
follow  are  restricted  in  their  scope.  They  are  not  planned  for 
and  have  not  been  tested  out  with  a particular  group  of  boys 
and  girls.  While  certain  activities  are  furnished  in  the 
respective  unit  assignments,  they  are  not  intended  to  be  a 
complete  list  of  all  possible  activities.  Certain  of  the 
materials  of  mythology  are  found  among  those  commonly- 
associated  with  Latin,  Greek,  social  studies,  and  religious 
education,  but  the  materials  have  not  been  selected  and 
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arranged  to  further  the  objectives  of  those  courses*  Although 
some  of  the  pupils  may  want  to  read  all  or  parts  of  the 
writings  of  various  classical  authors  in  connection  with  their 
studies,  the  units  are  not  intended  to  require  such  reading  of 
all  students. 

These  units  should  not  be  used  in  their  entirety  in  a 
specific  classroom.  A survey  of  the  grade  levels  in  which 
mythology  is  used  shows  a soread  from  the  primary  grades  to 
the  first  years  of  college.  (See  Chapter  II)  Although  the  four 
units  are  intended  for  use  in  grades  eight  or  nine,  parts  of 
them  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  earlier  or  later  grades  to 
fit  the  needs  of  a particular  school.  The  units  would  be 
modified  by  the  teacher  to  reflect  community  resources,  needs, 
and  desires.  Community  mores  will  of  necessity  affect  the 
manner  in  which  the  religious  aspects  of  mythology  are  handled* 
The  requirements  of  supervisors  and  the  demands  of  the  local 
syllabus  will  also  require  some  adjustments  in  the  units. 
Similarly  the  equipment  and  materials  available  in  the  school 
--  libraries,  finances,  visual  aids  equioment,  and  classroom 
facilities  — will  require  other  changes.  The  individual 
interests  of  pupils  may  require  additions  to  the  reading  lists. 
Teacher-pupil  planning  will  furnish  additional  valuable  and 
pertinent  activities.  (One  New  Hampshire  town  is  proud  of  a 
series  of  caves  and  primitive  buildings  attributed  to  Viking 
explorers  and  priests.) 

In  its  handbook  aspect  this  study  borrows  widely  from 
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the  materials  of  courses  in  classical  languages,  social 
studies,  and  religious  education;  the  units  are  intended  to 
allow  correlation  with  these  courses.  The  emphasis,  however, 
is  on  English  objectives. 

The  units  are  tentative.  Portions  of  them  are  based  on 
personal  observation  and  research,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
material  has  not  been  tested  in  its  entirety  under  classroom 
conditions . 

Although  the  richest  store  of  classical  myths  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Ovid,  Homer,  Vergil  and 
Dante,  the  units  below  do  not  require  the  reading  of  these  on 
the  junior  high  school  level.  These  writers 1 works  are 
available  in  editions  in  which  vocabulary  and  concepts  have 
been  simplified  and  some  pupils  may  read  parts  of  them,  but 
many  other  pupils  will  read  from  other  writers  in  working 
toward  unit  objectives. 

While  it  is  evident  that  mythology  provides  an  effective 
setting  for  the  presentation  of  the  learning  units  indicated, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  same  learning  units  could  be 
presented  in  other  settings.  Likewise  mythological 
materials  could  be  used  in  meeting  other  objectives. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  UNITS 
A.  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  TEACHING  AIDS 

1.  Selection  of  Books*--  Book  lists  were  prepared 
by  compilation  and  selection.  A bibliography  of  books 
retelling  myths,  legends,  and  folktakes  was  compiled  from 
several  lists.  These  include: 

Boyd,  Jessie,  Chairman,  A Basic  Book  Collection  for 
High  Schools,  compiled  by  a Joint  Committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  and  the  National  Educational  Association,  Chicago: 
American  Library  Association,  194-2. 

Children ' s Catalogue . 7th  edution,  revised,  New  York: 

H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1946,  and  supplements  to  date. 

Faegre,  Marion  L.  and  Buest,  Nora  E. , For  the  Children’s 
Bookshelf,  Publication  304-1946,  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Washington:  1946. 

Neville,  Mark,  Chairman,  Books  for  You,  Chicago: 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1945* 

Neville,  Mark,  Chairman,  Your  Reading.  Chicago: 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1946. 

Standard  Catalogue  for  High  School  Libraries,  4th 
edition,  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1942  and  supplements 


to  date. 
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Townsend,  Atwood  H.,  Chairman,  Good  Reading,  the 

Committee  on  College  Reading,  sponsored  by  the  National 

/ 

Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  Penguin  Books,  1947* 

This  preliminary  list  was  augmented  in  several  ways. 
Additional  titles  pertaining  to  myth,  legend,  and  folktake 
were  acquired  from  publishers'  catalogues  and  announcements, 
reviews  and  lists  appearing  in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
library  card  catalogues,  bibliographies  published  in  text- 
books and  journals,  lists  taken  from  studies  of  children's 
reading  preferences,  and  incidental  titles  encountered  during 
research.  A second  addition  was  made  to  the  original  list  by 
the  inclusion  of  a few  titles  such  as  reference  books, 
anthologies,  and  specialized  books  that  might  be  used  in  fol- 
lowing up  interests  stimulated  by  allusions  to  mythology 
found  in  advertising,  science,  music,  hobbies,  and  the  like. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  a complete  list  of  these. 

A third  group  of  books  was  placed  in  the  bibliography  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher.  No  attempt  was  made  to  list  all  the 
scholarly  books  on  the  science  of  mythology. 

Grade  level,  relevancy,  and  overall  suitability  of  the 
books  were  verified  by  further  reference  to  one  or  more  of 
the  standard  lists  mentioned  above.  When  that  was  impossible, 
tentative  estimates  were  made  in  other  ways.  The  following 
textbooks  appeared  on  several  of  the  so-called  standard 
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lists  as  suited  for  use  with  junior  high  school  puoils: 

1/  2/ 

Classical  iliyths  That  Live  Today.  ityths  and  The  1 r .'■.eanlnys . 

2/ 

Classic  Myths,  and  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and 

in  Art » These  books  contain  many  reading  lists*  Many  of 

the  books  appearing  on  them  were  retained  in  the  bibliography 

in  the  appendix  of  this  study.  A second  method  of  estimating 

the  value  of  the  booklist  involved  reference  to  several 

volumes  on  the  teaching  of  English  and  Latin.  In  many  of 

them  titles  were  found  together  with  some  indication  of 

2/ 

content  and  difficulty*  To  make  certain  that  no  books 
were  eliminated  without  justification,  a few  of  the  titles 


1/  Sabin,  F.  E.  Classical  Myths  That  Live  Today, 
revised  edition.  New  York:  Silver,  Buraett  and  Company,  1940. 

2/  Herzberg,  M.  J.  Myths  and  Their  Meanings . Boston; 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  1931. 

2/  Herzberg,  M.  J.  Classic  Myths . Boston:  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1935* 

4/  Gayley,  C.  M.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature 
and  in  Art , new  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1911. 

%/  Following  were  consulted:  Broening,  A.  M. , Chairman. 
Conducting  Experiences  in  English,  English  Monograph  No.  8, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1939;  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman. 

An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English.  English  Monograph  No.  4, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton-Century  Company,  1935;  Weeks,  R.  M.,  Chairman.  A 
Correlated  Curriculum.  English  Monograph  No.  5,  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  1936;  Woodring,  M.  N.,  Jewett,  Ida,  and  Benson,  R.  T. 
Enriched  English  Teaching  in  the  High  School.  New  York: 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1935;  and.  Woodring,  M.  N.  and  Sabin,  F.  E.  Enriched  Teaching 
of  Latin  in  the  High  School,  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930. 
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in  the  bibliography  were  checked  against  publisher's  claims 

and  by  personal  inspection,  and  retained  on  that  basis*  Some 

unsuitable  books  may  yet  appear  in  the  bibliography,  and 

further  evaluation  should  be  done* 

2.  Availability  of  Books.--  Many  of  the  books  listed 

in  the  bibliography  are  currently  out  of  print.  The  basic 

6/ 


textbooks  were  in  print  in  January  1948.  Some  of  the 
books  for  supplementary  reading  have  been  found  to  be  in 
print  and  are  so  indicated.  The  process  of  determining 
availability  of  books  is  at  present  time-consuming,  because 
of  the  effects  of  paper  shortages  on  the  H.  W*  Wilson 
Company  publications,  and  has  prevented  completion  of  this 
aspect  of  the  bibliography.  Similarly,  although  information 
about  the  prices  of  specific  books  would  be  an  asset,  rapidly 
increasing  prices  would  make  such  figures  unreliable. 

2.  Selection  of  Motion  Pictures* — A list  of  the  titles 
of  several  motion  pictures  which  might  prove  of  value  in 
conducting  the  study  of  the  units  is  furnished.  These 
represent  a compilation  of  titles  from  catalogues,  journals, 


magazines,  and  the  Educational  Film  Guide . Names  of  distrib- 
utors and  their  addresses  were  verified  and  all  titles  located 
in  catalogues  in  January  1948. 


6/  See  note  8* 

2/  Educational  Film  Guide.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  1947* 
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The  suitability  of  each  film  was  determined,  first  by 


reference  to  the  Educational  FI lm  Guide , or,  failing  that, 
by  reference  to  a catalogue  or  other  published  description 
furnished  by  the  distributor.  The  information  sought  was 
(l)  grade  level  for  which  the  film  was  suited,  and,  (2) 
pertinency  of  subject  matter.  All  such  information  obtained 
was  general.  To  meet  the  needs  of  a specific  group  of  pupils, 
further  information,  and,  if  possible,  a preview  should  be 
sought. 

3.  Selection  of  Other  Aids.--  Several  items  are  listed 
in  the  respective  units.  These  items  are  intended  to  suggest 
the  kinds  of  items  that  are  available  and  to  furnish  names 
and  addresses  of  sources  from  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

All  items  noted  have  been  verified.  The  list  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  those  to  be  found  elsewhere,  because  foreign 
distributors  have  been  omitted,  and  many  domestic  firms  are 
no  longer  in  business. 

3.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  CONTENT 

1.  Suiting  Materials  to  the  Units. — After  unit 
objectives  were  decided  upon  for  each  of  the  four  units, 
content  was  selected  from  whatever  areas  of  myth,  legend, 
or  folktale  were  thought  to  be  suited  to  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  concerned.  No  effort  was  made  to  include 
the  entire  corpus  of  mythology.  The  amount  of  content  was 
also  limited  by  the  time  restrictions  placed  on  each 
unit.  The  units  are  intended  to  be  of  approximately  three 
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weeks'  duration.  These  factors  will  explain,  for  example, 
the  omission  of  much  material  pertaining  to  classical  heroes 
from  the  unit  purporting  to  show  the  relationship  of  mythology 
to  literature,  music,  and  art.  (Unit  number  2). 

2.  G-eneral  Bases  for  Selection. — Certain  researches 
were  made  that  were  common  to  all  four  of  the  units. 
Essentially  these  centered  around  the  preparation  of  a table 
which  would  give  some  indication  of  the  importance  of 
individual  mythological  characters,  places,  or  items  in 
language  and  in  literature. 

A file  of  allusions  was  set  uo.  Five  selected  textbooks 

8/ 

on  mythology  were  examined.  A series  of  5x8  filing  cards 
were  obtained  and  marked  with  the  names  of  151  mythological 
names  which  received  moderately  detailed  treatment  in  each  of 
the  five  books.  The  footnotes,  text,  booklists,  and 
references  found  in  each  book  were  noted.  All  references 
or  allusions  to  parts  or  wholes  of  plays,  poems,  stories, 
novels,  etc.,  that  pertained  to  mythological  persons,  places, 
or  things  were  entered  on  the  appropriate  filing  cards 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  establish  the  complete  title 

8/  Gay ley,  C.  M.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature . 
and  in  Art . new  edition,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1911; 
Guerber,  H.  A.  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  New  fork:  American 
Book  Company,  1921;  Herzberg,  M.  J.  Classic  Myths . Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  1935,  and  Myths  and  Their  Meanings . Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  1931;  and  Sabin,  F.  E.  Classical  Myths  That 
Li ve  Today , revised  edition.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  1940. 
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and  author's  name.  References  to  Vergil,  Homer,  and  Ovid 
were  not  included  in  the  statistical  procedures  that  followed 
since  they  here  represent  a primary  source  of  mythological 
materials,  rather  than  literary  works  utilizing  the  materials 
of  mythology. 

In  addition  to  the  references  obtained  from  the  five 

textbooks  on  mythology,  others  wereobtained  from  different 

9/ 


sources.  Several  were  obtained  from  Woodring  and  Sabin, 

10/  11/ 

Herbert  Bruncken,  A Corre lated  Curriculumt  and  from 

other  random  sources  encountered  during  the  preparation  of 

the  units. 

Duplicate  references  were  eliminated,  the  number  of 
different  entries  counted  and  indicated  in  the  upper  right 
corner  of  each  card,  and  the  cards  arranged  alphabetically. 
These  figures  were  regarded  as  giving  some  clue  to  the  use 
literature  has  made  of  the  names  of  persons,  places,  and 
things  associated  with  mythology.  This  list  included  names 
from  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  and  the  Norse  mythologies, 
although  fewer  references  are  reported  to  Norse  mythology, 
because  less  attention  was  devoted  to  it  in  each  of  the  books 
consulted. 


9/  Woodring,  M.  N.  and  Sabin,  F.  S.  Enriched  Teaching  of 
Latin  in  the  Hi&h  School.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930. 

10/  Bruncken,  Herbert  A Subject  Index  to  Poetry . Chicago: 
American  Library  Association,  1940. 

11/  Weeks,  R.  M.,  Chairman,  A Correlated  Curriculum. 
English  Monograph  No.  5»  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Centur y Company,  1936. 
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An  estimate  was  made  of  the  frequency  with  which 
mythological  names  appear  in  the  communication  of  ideas 
in  every-day  life.  Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  fields 
represented  by  the  magazines  of  general  circulation,  news- 
papers of  accepted  merit,  a ooston  newspaper  of  high  circula- 
tion, textbooks  on  the  natural  sciences,  the  telephone 
directory  of  a metropolitan  area,  and  an  unabridged 
dictionary . 

Listing  was  made  of  mythological  names  and  derivatives 

appearing  in  several  national  magazines.  Three  national 

magazines  of  a general  appeal  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 

circulation  figures  found  in  the  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son's 

16/  iy  lit/ 

Directory  Copies  of  Life ■ The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

15/ 


and  Collier 1 s were  purchased  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5,  1948. 
According  to  Ayer  * s these  have  the  highest  circulations  of 
magazines  in  the  general  classification.  These  magazines 
were  read  in  their  entirety  and  notation  made  of  mythological 
words  and  derivatives  found  in  them. 


47 


12/  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son's  Directory;  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  1947.  P.  H.  Johnson,  editor,  Philadelphia: 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  1947. 

iy  Life  24:  April  5,  1948. 

14/  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  220:  April  3*  1948. 
15/  Collier's  121:  April  10,  1948. 
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Three  daily  newspapers  of  merit  were  arbitrarily 


16/ 

selected  for  study.  Conies  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune , 

17/  ' " 187 

The  New  York  Times,  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

were  purchased  during  the  twenty-four  hour  period  from  noon 

on  April  5 to  noon  on  April  6,  1948.  These  newspapers  were 

examined  for  words  of  mythological  significance.  All  sections 

of  the  papers  were  read  with  the  exception  of  the  classified 

advertising. 

19/ 

On  the  basis  of  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son * s Directory 

figures,  the  Boston  daily  newspaper  with  the  highest 

circulation  was  selected  for  similar  treatment.  A copy  of  The 

20/ 

Boston  Post  was  obtained  on  the  morning  of  April  6,  1948. 
All  sections  of  the  paper  were  examined  with  the  exception 
of  the  classified  advertising. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  the  master  list  on  the 
basis  of  items  discovered  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  record  the  number  of  times  a single 
mythological  word  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a given  newspaper 
or  magazine. 


16/  New  York  Herald-Tribune , city  edition,  107; 

April  6,  1948. 

17/  The  New  York  Times , city  edition,  97: 

April  6,  1948. 

18/  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Atlantic  edition, 
40;  Aoril  5,  1948. 

19/  N.  V/.  Ayer  and  Son,  op.  cit. 

20/  The  Boston  Post,  739:  April  6,  1948. 
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In  order  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which 


mythological  names  figured  in  the  taxonomy  of  zoology  and 

botany,  several  volumes  were  studied.  A college  textbook 

21/ 

in  zoology  was  examined*  From  the  index  were  taken 

words  and  terms  derived  from  mythology.  Most  of  these 
were  found  to  come  from  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Several  entries  were  found  which  referred  to  persons  not 
on  the  master  list  prepared  earlier;  these  words  were 

22/ 

added  to  the  master  list.  Informal  books  on  butterflies  and 

24/ 

wildf lowers  and  garden  flowers  were  examined  and 

appropriate  additions  made  to  the  master  list.  The  results 
were  arranged  in  the  form  of  a table  (See  Table  I).  An  X 
following  the  name  of  a mythological  name  in  the  master  list 
was  placed  in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  that  the  name  had 
been  found  in  the  index  to  a specific  textbook  on  zoology  or 
botany. 

To  determine  the  frequency  with  which  mythological 
names  and  events  are  mentioned  in  business  connections, 


21/  Hegner,  R.  W.,  College  Zoology.  4th  edition, 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935* 

22/  Holland,  W.  J.,  The  Butterfly  Book,  new  edition. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1931* 

25/  Walton,  Geo.  L.  The  Flower  Finder,  4th  edition, 
Phil.  J.  Lippincott  Company,  1935* 

24/  McCurdy,  R.  M.,  The  Book  of  Garden  Flowers, 

New  York:  Nelson,  Doubleday,  1926. 
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the  telephone  book  for  Boston  and  vicinity  was  studied. 

Each  name  comprised  in  the  master  list  was  looked  up  in  the 
regular  (not  yellow)  pages  of  the  directory.  An  X was 
placed  in  the  appropriate  column  of  the  table  to  indicate 
that  a mythological  name  apoeared  in  the  telephone  directory 
as  a part  of  the  name  of  some  business  organization. 

Another  listing  was  preoared  from  an  unabridged 

25/ 

dictionary.  Each  of  the  words  now  appearing  in  the 
master  list  was  looked  up  in  the  dictionary.  An  X was 
placed  in  the  dictionary  column  of  Table  I to  indicate  that 
one  or  more  English  derivatives  from  the  name  of  a 
mythological  person,  place,  or  object  were  located  in  the 
dictionary.  Duplications  between  the  entries  in  the 
dictionary  column  and  the  columns  pertaining  to  the 
natural  sciences  were  eliminated,  in  order  to  prevent 
misleading  emphasis  upon  words  used  only  in  the  taxonomy  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

The  number  of  X's  appearing  on  the  table  were  then 
added  to  give  the  figure  appearing  in  the  language  column. 

5.  Interpretation  of  the  Figures.--  The  absence  of  an 
entry  in  the  language  column  indicates  that,  although 

25/  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  * second 
edition,  Springfield,  Mass.:  G-.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  1947* 
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the  mythological  name  or  word  may  he  important  in  literary 
connections,  it  is  not  highly  important  in  its  role  in 
everyday  communication.  The  absence  of  an  entry  in  the 
literature  column  indicates  that  Gayley,  Kerzberg,  Sabin, 
Woodring  and  Sabin,  Bruncken,  and  random  sources 
encountered  during  the  preparation  of  this  study  do  not 
refer  to  literary  works  that  are  especially  applicable  to 
the  character  or  item  shown  on  the  master  list. 

4.  Using  the  Figures  Obtained. --  Items  receiving  a 
zero  score  in  both  the  "language"  column  and  the  "literature 
column  are  not  accorded  more  than  incidental  mention  in 
the  units.  Because  Homer,  Vergil,  and  Ovid  were  arbitrarily 
omitted  from  the  "literature"  figures,  provision  has  been 
made  in  certain  units  for  the  inclusion  of  names  not  cited 
in  the  table  that  would  be  of  value  to  prospective  readers 
of  these  authors.  Items  from  Norse  mythology,  as  has  been 
indicated,  scored  low  in  proportion  to  those  derived  from 
Greek  and  Roman  sources.  Not  only  does  this  reflect  the 
organization  of  the  textbooks,  but  it  may  also  reflect 
the  relative  lack  of  influence  this  mythology  has  had  on 
English  language  and  literature.  Some  names  from  the  Norse 
mythology  have  been  arbitrarily  retained  in  several  of 
the  units  below  to  afford  greater  representation  of  world 
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5.  Determining  Special  Content: — It  has  been  noted 
that  Table  Number  1 concerns  itself  primarily  with  Greek 
and  Roman  mythologies*  A few  entries  are  derived  from  Norse 
accounts,  and  one  entry  from  the  Persian.  To  meet  the 
objectives  of  several  of  the  units  below,  however,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  draw  on  the  stories  of  other  mythologies. 
No  systematic  analysis  of  these  was  attempted.  It  was 
recognized  that  world  literature  should  be  represented 
in  the  unit  activities  and  the  myths  of  different  peoples  were 
therefore,  drawn  upon  where  they  would  facilitate  achievement 
of  unit  objectives.  Stories  and  legends  from  American 
backgrounds  were  likewise  drawn  upon  where  they  would  assist 
in  attainment  of  objectives.  In  many  instances  teachers 
would  use  local  stories  in  place  of  the  American  legends 
mentioned  here.  The  stories  of  Paul  Bunyan,  Johnny 
Apple  seed,  and  John  Henry  were  included,  rather  than  other 
similar  stories,  because  the  amount  of  material  available 
was  fairly  extensive  and  appeared  in  forms  suited  to  a wide 
range  of  reading  abilities  and  interests. 
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C.  DETERMINING-  THE  APPROPRIATE  GRADE  LEVEL 

There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  proper  grade  placement 

of  units  in  mythology.  A survey  of  recent  literature  indicates 

that  myths  are  being  used  on  nearly  all  grade  levels  from 

the  first  grade  to  the  first  years  of  college,  and  that 

grades  eight  and  nine  are  often  the  setting  of  units  in 

mythology.  Brunn  assumes  mythology  to  be  used  in  the  inter - 

26/ 

mediate  grades.  Conducting  Experiences  in  English  reports 

use  of  units  in  mythology  and  folklore  both  in  the  sixth 

27/ 

grade  and  also,  in  two  instances,  in  high  school.  Although 

it  does  not  make  specific  recommendations.  An  Experience 

Curriculum  in  English  contemplates  use  of  mythological 

materials  in  approximately  the  following  grades:  primary, 

28/ 

intermediate,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Haymaker  accepts 

29/ 

mythology  as  being  taught  in  grade  thirteen.  The  syllabus 

30/ 

of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  places  mythology  in  grade  9. 


26/  Brunn,  V.  T.  "Greek  Mythology  - Plans  for  a Unit  of 
Work  - For  Intermediate  Grades,"  Grade  Teacher  53:  18,  1936. 

27/  Broening,  A.  M. , Chairman,  Conducting  Experiences  in 
English,  pp.  22,  24,  31,  English  Monograph  No.  8,  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  D.  Apple ton -Century 
Company,  1939. 

28/  Hatfield,  W.  W. , Chairman,  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in,  EngTlsh,  Chaps.  IV  and  V,  English  Monograph  No.  4 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1935. 

29/  Haymaker,  Mary  "Some  Contrasts  Between  Greek  and  Norse 
Mythology,"  English  Journal  (College  Edition),  27:  496-501,1938 

30/  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Curriculum  Bulletin  195, 
Course  of  Study,  English,  Grades  9-l^T 
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Leach  expects  the  entering  college  student  to  have  worked  v/ith 

31/ 

mythology  during  high  school.  McCadden  reports  use  of  Greek 

32/ 

and  Homan  myths  in  grade  9.  Meriam  reports  Missouri  schools 

33/ 

using  units  dealing  with  mythology  in  grade  8.  The 

Syllabus  for  the  providence  schools  places  mythology  in 

34/ 

grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Soooner  presents  materials  for  use  in 

35/ 

teaching  mythology  in  grade  6.  A Correlated  Curriculum 

reports  use  of  mythology  in  English  classes  in  the  junior 

36/ 

high  school  and  in  the  first  year  of  college.  DuBois  offers 

37/ 

materials  in  mythology  for  the  primary  grades.  The  results 
are  summarized  in  tabular  form  on  the  next  page. 


31/  Leach,  MacEdward  "Logical  Articulation,"  English 
JournaT,  30:  755-764,  1941. 

35/  McCadden,  H.  M.  "Modernizing  the  Odyssey,"  English 
J ournaT  (High  School  Edition),  19:  320-324,  1930. 

ob/  Meriam,  J.  L.  Activities,  Projects,  Units  of  fjork 
Catalogued  for  1932-1939,  University  of  California  Publications 
in  Education,  Volume  10,  Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1943. 

34/  Providence  Public  Schools,  Course  of  Study  in 
EnglisTi;  Graces  7-8-9.  Providence!  1 9 42 . 

55/  Spooner,  Julia  "Reading  Test  on  Greek  and  Scandin- 
avian Mythology,"  Grade  Teacher,  47:  556,  1930. 

56/  Weeks,  R.  M. , CHaTrman,  A Correlated  Curriculum, 
pp.  136,  138  English  Monograph  No.  5,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1936. 

37/  Dubois,  A.  E.  "Old  Myths  Retold  for  the  Modern  Child;'1 
The  Story  Telling  Hour;  For  Primary  Grades,"  Grade  Teacher, 

49:  769/1932. 
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TABLE  NUMBER  2 


Grade  Placement  of  Mythology 


Grade  Level  Recommended 
or  Reported 

Humber  of  Times  Recommended 
or  Reported 

"Primary" 

2 

"Intermediate " 

5 

6 

3 

"Junior  High  School" 

1 

7 

3 

8 

r~7 

O 

9 

4 

"High  School" 

3 

10 

4 

11 

0 

12 

0 

13 

2 

D.  DESCRIPTION  OR  THE  iUPILS  ABB  THE  CLASSROOM 
Although  the  units  that  follow  are  intended  as  resource 
units  and  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a specific 
class  or  school,  certain  facts  have  been  presupposed  about 
both  the  pupils  and  the  classroom. 

1.  The  pupils.--  It  has  been  assumed  that  a description 
of  the  classes  for  whom  these  units  are  planned  would 
indicate  a fairly  high  standard  of  achievement,  ability  and 
aptitude . 

a.  pew,  if  any,  of  the  pupils  show  an  intelligence 
quotient  below  85. 

b.  The  average  age  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils  is 
13.0  years  and  that  of  the  9th  grade  pupils 

is  14,0  years . 


.... 
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c.  All  pupils  are  reading  on  the  level  of 
grade  five  or  higher. 

d.  pew  of  the  pupils  are  repeating  the  work  of 
the  8th  or  9th  grades. 

e.  No  attempt  to  group  pupils  homogeneously  has 
been  made. 

f.  The  class  contains  between  2b  ana  80  pupils. 

g.  Some  of  the  pupils  in  grade  9 are  beginning 
the  study  of  Latin. 

h.  All  of  the  pujils  have  had  some  contact 
with  general  science,  especially  the  group 
working  on  unit  number  one. 

2.  The  Classroom.--  The  activities  of  the  units 
will  require  ohat  tiie  classroom  possess  certain  equipment 
and  resources. 

a.  Bulletin  boards  to  permit  display  of  exhibits, 
pictures,  and  specimens  of  student  work. 

b.  A blackboard  that  can  be  readily  seen  by  all 
the  pupils. 

c.  A table  on  which  exhibits  and  displays  can  be 
arranged. 

d.  Storage  space  for  pictures,  photographs, 
p atnphle t s , and  c 1 ipp  ing s . 
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e.  Shelves  on  which  an  encyclopaedia  and 
an  unabridged  dictionary  are  readily 
available  for  use. 

f.  Space  for  housing  the  references  most  often 
required. 

g.  Sufficient  copies  of  several  textbooks 
on  mythology  that  each  child  can  have 
access  to  one  textbook  at  any  time. 

h.  A file  of  5Mx8J’  cards  on  which  are  listed 
literary  allusions  and  references  to 
specific  characters  or  items  found  in 
mythology. 

i.  Furniture  that  will  allow  at  least  one  small 
group  to  meet  in  conference,  and  that  will 
provide  flat  surfaces  for  use  in  making 
drawings,  posters,  and  charts. 

j.  Chalk,  paper,  paste,  and  other  stationery 
items. 

5.  The  School  Building.--  Most  of  the  units  require 
that  the  school  building  have  certain  resources  and  equipment. 

38/  Britannic a Junior , Compton  ' s Pictured  Encyclopaedia, 
or  V.orTd  Boot:  Encyclopaedia.  The  pupil  should  have  access 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  I^i  tannic  a or  an  equally  adult  work 
somewhere  in  the  ouilding . 


. 

. 

. 

. 
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and 


a.  A phonograph,  preferably  portable,  is 
essential  to  activities  dealing  with 
American  folklore. 

b.  A mimeograph  or  other  duplicating  machine 
is  necessary  for  reproducing  study  guides, 
tests,  and  products  prepared  by  the  pupils. 

c.  A stage  or  platform  for  the  use  of  which 
arrangements  can  occasionally  be  made  will 
alio v/  the  carrying -out  of  dramatic  and 
radio  activities. 


d. 


Certain 

a. 

b . 


c . 


The  school  library  should  contain  copies  of 
many  of  the  books  listed  in  the  Standard 

397 

Catalogue  for  High  School  Libraries 
under  Dewey  decimal  classifications  291, 
292,  293,  and  398,  or  it  should  be  possible 
to  borrow  these  from  outside  libraries, 
other  items  would  be  highly  desirable. 

An  opaque  projector  or  a slide  projector 
together  with  the  necessary  slides. 

A sound  motion  picture  projector  for  use 
in  showing  films  on  mythology,  folklore, 
travel,  and  inter-cultural  relations. 

A few  books  representative  of  categories 


59/  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  7th  edition,  194c 
supplements  to  date. 
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782,  873,  883,  937,  and  938. 

A public  address  system  for  use  in 
broadcasts . " 


"radio 


UNIT  I 


HOW  SCIENCE  GREW  PROM  THE  MYTH 
(Grade  9 - Tentative  Time  Allotment  - Three  'Weeks) 

The  Unit . Many  of  the  ancient  myths  originated  when  man 
made  a sincere  attempt  to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  means  of 
the  best  factual  knowledge  that  was  available  to  him.  These 
stories  were  intended  to  present  facts  in  a form  that  would 
bring  pleasure  to  an  audience.  This  search  for  explanat ions 
led  to  scientific  progress.  Science  has  retained  many  pleasant 
descriptive  words  from  mythology. 

Delimitation  of  the  Unit. 

1.  Men  have  always  been  puzzled  by  and  afraid  of  such 
things  as  life  and  death,  storms,  seasonal  changes,  time,  and 
fire  • 

2.  Man  has  been  puzzled  and  fearful  because  nature  is 
cruel,  powerful,  impersonal,  and  can  be  only  partially 
controlled. 

3.  The  scientist  observes  facts  and  collects  information, 
conducts  experiments  to  obtain  additional  facts,  and  then 
presents  these  facts  in  a tentative  solution  for  a problem. 

4.  Myths  also  result  from  observation  of  facts,  but 
present  their  solutions  of  problems  primarily  to  thrill  or 
entertain  or  bring  happiness  to  an  audience;  these  explan- 
ations often  become  religious  beliefs. 

5.  The  inquiring  attitude  of  the  early  originators  of 
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myths  has  led  to  systematic  efforts  by  modern  scientists  to 
discover  additional  facts  and  more  accurate  explanations, 

6.  In  America,  when  our  knowledge  was  limited  or  in- 
adequate, we  explained  puzzling  things  in  a manner  strikingly 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  For  example:  We  used  devils 
and  witches  to  explain  strange  coincidences  during  the  early 
history  of  New  England. 

7.  For  fun  we  sometimes  like  to  imagine  ourselves  in  the 
places  of  Superman,  Barnaby , Paul  Bunyan,  and  other  characters 
who  do  not  need  to  obey  all  the  rules  of  nature. 

8.  Astrology  resembles  mythology  since  it  uses  insuf- 
ficient facts  and  deliberately  tries,  in  many  cases,  to  please 
an  audience. 

9.  Precise,  clear,  and  pleasant  descriptive  names  for 
plants,  animals,  stars,  chemical  substances,  and  psychological 
ideas  have  been  retained  from  ancient  mythology. 

10.  Knowing  certain  myths  from  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse 
mythologies  helps  us  to  understand  the  term  myth. 

11.  Mythological  characters  that  were  commonly  associated 
with  attempts  to  explain  natural  phenomena  included:  Aeolus, 
Apollo,  Arachne,  Atlas,  Ceres,  Diana,  Echo,  the  Fates,  the 
Harpies,  the  Hydra,  Iris,  Juno,  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Nymphs, 
Neptune,  Pan,  Pluto,  Prometheus,  Proserpina,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  the  Sirens,  Venus,  and  Vulcan. 

12.  Norse  mythology  explained  some  of  the  problems  of 
nature  by  means  of  such  figures  as  Balder,  Frey,  the  Norns, 
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Odin,  Thor,  and  the  Valkyrie* 

13*  Some  myths  were  not  intended  to  explain  nature,  but 
rather  to  celebrate  a hero  or  explain  an  historical  event* 

Incidental  and  Indirect  Learning  Products* 

A.  An  increased  awareness  of  the  English  class  as  a 
place  for  the  communication  of  ideas  rather  than  solely  as  a 
place  to  learn  grammar  and  usage* 

B.  A strengthening  of  the  tendency  to  regard  the  English 
language  as  the  product  of  contributions  made  by  many  races  at 
many  different  times. 

C.  A heightened  interest  in  how  words  are  formed. 

D*  Increased  pleasure  in  fuller  understanding  of  what 
one  reads* 

The  Unit  Assignment*  (Tentative  time  allotment,  three 
weeks,  five  periods  per  week.) 

A.  Introductory  talk  and  discussion. 

1*  Class  discussion  of  such  questions  as  (a)  What 
becomes  of  the  sun  after  night  falls?  (b)  Why 
are  some  summers  very  rainy?  (c)  Why  do  we  have 
thunderstorms? 

2*  Mention  that  men  have  wondered  about  these  problems 
for  centuries  and  a presentation  of  pictures  of 
the  gods  which  the  Greels  and  Norsemen  believed 
were  responsible  for  many  natural  events. 

3*  Suggestion  and  discussion  of  the  idea  that  these 

wonde rings  led  to  scientific  knowledge. 
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4*  Discussion  of  such  questions  as  (a)  How  did  we  get 
the  words  Thursday,  Friday,  June,  and  cereal? 
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(Appropriate  pictures  will  be  shown  of  the  gods 
concerned.)  (b)  What  would  the  size  of  a Hercules 
Beetle  be?  (c)  What  wou_Ld  you  expect  the  flower, 
Venus  * Looking  Glass , to  look  like?  (d)  What  is 
a hydra  and  where  did  it  get  its  name? 

*B.  For  study  by  individuals  and  small  groups* 

1*  Here  are  some  words  we  use  today  that  come  from 
mythology*  They  are  words  that  describe  items 
and  situations  found  in  science.  Choose  five  or 
more  of  these  words  and  look  up  their  meanings 
in  an  unabridged  dictionary.  Then  read  the 
references  shown  below  to  learn  the  story  of  the 
mythological  characters  whose  names  have  been 
borrowed  by  science.  Be  prepared  to  tell  the 
class  one  or  more  of  the  stories  you  have  read  and 
to  tell  why  you  think  the  name  chosen  by  the 
scientists  is  appropriate. 

**-Arachnida  (Spiders):  5:70-75;  4:65-67;  7:118-129* 

Argynnis  Aphrodite  (A  Butterfly):  6:88;  5:45-44;  4:41,  75-98; 

# These  items  are  to  be  reproduced  on  the  study  guide, 
a copy  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil. 

**  The  numbers  are  a code  to  direct  the  pupil  to  specific 
pages  in  the  reference  books  listed  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 
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7 : 177-192.  (See  under  Aphrodite) 

Atlas  (A  bone):  3:212,  241-242;  4:226-228;  7:218-228. 

Aurora  Borealis  (Northern  Lights):  3:149-150;  4:142;  7:31-35. 

Basilarchia  Proserp ina  (A  butterfly):  6:164;  3:145-146,  160- 

165;  4:152-157;  7:43-50.  (See  under  Proserpina) 

Plana  Frit illary  ( A butterfly) : 6:84;  3:41-43;  4:40,  124-136; 
7:51-64.  (See  under  Plana) 

Eup hydras  Phaeton  (A  butterfly):  6:115;  3:109-112;  4:105-108; 

7:21-23,  28.  (See  under  Phaeton  or  Phaethon) 

Harpy  (A  fly):  3:256-258,  322;  4:243-244;  7:333,  344,  347. 

Jupiter  (A  planet):  3:31-57;  4:35-64;  7:82-97. 

Mercury  (A  Metal) : 3:45,  67-68;  4:42-43;  7:109-117. 

Neptune  (A  planet):  3:151-154;  4:143-145;  7:135-144. 

Pan  (An  animal):  3:148-149;  4:140-141;  7:150-157. 

Plutonium.  (A  metal):  3:160-165;  4:176-192;  7:158-170. 

Volcano  (Geological  term):  3:37,  39;  4:38-39;  7:198-204.  (See 
under  Vulcan) 

2.  While  the  other  members  of  the  class  are  telling 
their  stories  take  down  the  following  information 
for  each  god  or  other  character  discussed:  (a) 
Greek  and  Roman  names,  (b)  duties,  (c)  character- 
istics or  identifying  features. 

3.  Interesting  exhibits  can  be  made  to  show  the 
relation  between  myths  and  science.  Pictures  of 
gods  or  characters  from  mythology  can  be  displayed 
near  pictures  or  natural  specimens  of  animals. 
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flowers,  chemical  substances  that  bear  their  names 
Neat  placards  explaining  why  the  scientific  names 
are  appropriate  would  improve  the  exhibit.  Dif- 
ferent committees  will  want  to  specialize  on 
chemistry,  minerals,  animals,  butterflies,  stars, 
and  plants  and  trees.  Begin  now  to  plan  on  which 
committee  you  would  like  to  serve.  (3:475-477; 
4:442-444,  447-452;  7: Appendix  xxvi-xxviii. ) 

4.  While  you  are  preparing  your  part  of  the  exhibit 
begin  to  work  out  a stsfcement  of  the  differences 
and  resemblances  between  the  way  the  scientist 
and  the  way  the  originators  of  ancient  myths 
solve  the  problems  in  which  they  are  interested. 
Which  is  the  more  accurate  method?  Be  prepared 
to  answer  this  question  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

(1;  3:1-15,  460-470;  4:3-16;  7:xi-xvi.) 

5.  What  problems  especially  bothered  the  mythmakers? 
Why  were  problems  of  storms,  winds,  dangers  at 
sea,  harvests,  and  water  supply  of  special 
importance  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Norsemen? 

What  explanations  were  offered  as  solutions  of 
these  problems?  (3:144;  4:3-16;  4:137-175;  7: 

9-50,  137-158.) 

6.  How  does  astrology  resemble  mythology?  In  what 
way  does  astronomy  resemble  astrology?  How  does 
astronomy  differ  from  mythology?  Which  is  more 
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accurate  and  scientific  in  its  viewpoint?  Consult 
the  encyclopaedia. 

7.  Make  a list  of  some  modern  superditions . Be 
prepared  to  explain  how  some  of  them  may  have 
originated.  Try  to  get  ten  or  twelve  good  examples. 

8.  What  use  of  myths  and  legends  has  been  made  in 
America  in  an  effort  to  explain  baffling  prob- 
lems? Investigate  the  stories  of  witches  and 
demons  in  the  early  days  of  New  England.  How 
did  the  American  Indians  believe  fire  came  to 
earth?  (5:36-42)  List  some  of  the  things  that 
puzzled  Americans. 

9.  Compare  the  story  of  Jason  (3:250-266;  4:236-253; 
7:231-242)  with  the  story  of  Argus  (3:168-171; 
4:159-161;  7:70-81).  How  to  the  purposes  of  the 
two  stories  differ  from  one  another?  In  a para- 
graph of  approximately  100  words  tell  which  story 
you  enjoyed  the  most  and  what  the  reasons  were 
for  your  decision. 

10.  How  did  the  Greeks  obtain  fire?  (3:21-24; 

4:24-25;  7:171-176)  How  can  one  make  a fire 
without  matches?  Be  prepared  to  discuss  this 
with  the  class. 

11.  How  did  the  ancient  Greeks  explain  echoes? 
(3:175-177;  4:164-165;  7:148)  How  would  you 
explain  them?  In  what  sort  of  places  would  you 
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expect  your  voice  to  echo? 

12.  What  did  the  Norse  myths  say  would  happen  to  a 
warrior  who  died  courageously  on  the  battlefield? 
(3:400-402;  4:363)  What  did  the  Greeks  think 
would  become  of  a man  who  had  led  a good  life  on 
earth?  (3:195-196;  4:176-192;  7:158-170)  What 
information  were  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Norsemen 
seeking?  Why  did  men  feel  more  satisfied  when 
theydecided  that  such  persons  as  the  Norns  and 
the  Fates  existed?  (3:43-44;  4:361,  393;  7:65-67.) 

13.  Why  is  it  that  we  secretly  envy  such  people  as 
Superman  and  Paul  Bunyan?  (See  the  reference  lists 
for  materials  on  Paul  Bunyan)  What  so-called  laws 
of  nature  can  they  break  that  ordinary  people 
cannot? 

*C.  Optional  Related  Activities* 

1.  In  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 

exhibition  there  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can 
help.  Each  committee  will  need  people  to  do  the 
following: 

a.  To  make  lists,  using  dictionaries,  indices 
of  textbooks  on  mythology,  encyclopaedias, 
and  books  on  your  special  field,  of  items 
whose  names  come  from  mythology.  (3:473-477; 
4:442-452;  7:Appendix  A.) 

b.  To  make  lists  of  items  which  are  explained  in 
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some  way  by  mythology,  such  as  the  color  of 
the  sap  in  a mulberry  bush,  the  webs  woven 
by  spiders,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  sunflower  always  faces 
the  sun* 

c.  To  draw,  trace,  or  find  pictures  of  the  myth- 
ological characters  you  are  using. 

d.  To  bring  in  samples  or  specimens  or  pictures 
of  the  plants,  stars,  substances,  and  animals 
required  for  the  displays. 

e.  To  prepare  neat  placards  that  summarize  the 
story  of  a mythical  character  and  tell  how  the 
plant  or  animal  etc.,  desrves  its  name. 

f.  To  tell  the  class  about  your  section  of  the 
exhibit* 

2.  Write  a modem  myth  about  an  imaginary  character  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  has  moved  into  your 
neighborhood 

3.  With  several  others  make  a set  of  directions  for 
use  of  dictionaries  and  other  reference  materials 
which  will  help  other  classes  to  locate  materials 
nn  mythology  easily  and  quickly* 

4.  Prepare  to  read  to  the  class  some  poems  that  you 
have  found  which  describe  the  mythological 
characters  on  whom  you  are  working.  Consult  the 
reading  lists  in  3;  4;  7. 
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5.  Prepare  an  illustrated  talk  for  the  class  in  which 
you  show  how  calendars  used  to  rely  upon  myth- 
ology but  now  are  more  scientifically  constructed. 

6.  Prepare  an  illustrated  leaflet  showing  how  maps 
used  to  contain  many  mythological  references  to 
demons,  the  winds,  serpents,  and  other  imaginary 
dangers.  Ask  the  teacher  for  help  in  locating 
pictures  of  a set  of  old  maps. 

7.  Prepare  a notebook  that  will  show  how  myths  figure 
in  art,  music,  literature,  and  business.  ‘Watch 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  for  materials. 
(5:471-473,  477,  484;  4:444-447;  7:Appendix 
xxxii-xliii. ) 

8.  Bring  on  clippings  or  quotations  copied  from 
books,  magazines,  or  newspapers,  in  which  refer- 
ences are  made  to  mythological  characters  and 
explain  them  to  the  class. 

9.  Bring  in  pictures  that  the  other  committees  could 
use  • 

10.  If  your  committee  is  working  on  the  stars  and 
planets,  you  mightmake  a model  of  the  solar 
system  from  wire  and  different  sizes  of  rubber 
balls.  (7:92) 

11.  Make  a model  of  the  small  water  animal,  the 
hydra,  using  clay  and  pipe  cleaners. 


12.  From  clay,  papier  mache,  or  other  materials  make 
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a model  of  a minotaur  (4:205-206;  7:260-261), 


centaur  (4:108,  261;  7:278),  or  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  (3:154;  7:317)* 

13.  Draw  or  find  a large  picture  or  plan  of  a temple 
or  an  altar  where  sacrifices  were  made  to  the 
gods. 

14.  Draw  a cartoon  or  comic  strip  showing  a myth- 
ological character  moved  up  into  the  twentieth 
century.  (3:478;  7: Appendix  xlii) 

15.  With  several  others  make  a poster  map  of  Hades 
showing  the  strange  and  wonderful  characters 
one  would  expect  to  meet  there.  Be  sure  to 
label  each  part  clearly.  (3:189-206;  7:158-170) 

16.  Prepare  a chart  or  poster  showing  the  appearance, 
duties,  and  characteristics  of  one  of  the  Greek 
or  Norse  gods.  (3;  4;  7) 

17.  Read  the  story  of  the  Pygmies  in  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne's  story.  (2:59-89)  Try  to  bring  in 
pictures  of  modern  pigmies  to  show  to  the  class. 

18.  Arrange  to  play  for  the  class  phonograph  records 
of  the  songs  about  American  mythological  or 
legendary  figures.  Some  names  to  investigate 

in  this  connection  are  John  Henry,  Johnny  Apple- 
seed,  and  Paul  Bunyan.  Ask  the  teacher  for 
suggestions. 


19.  Many  other  v/orthwhile  and  interesting  activities 
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will  occur  to  you  that  can  he  utilized  in  different 
sections  of  the  exhibit.  Ask  the  teacher  for 
suggestions  about  carrying  out  these  original 
ideas • 

1/ 
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TEST  ON  UNIT  I 


Part  I 

Directions : Read  each  statement  carefully.  If  you  think 

the  statement  is  true,  draw  a circle  around  the  number  of  the 
statement.  If  you  think  it  is  false,  draw  an  (X)  through  the 
number  of  the  statement.  Mark  each  statement.  Put  a question 
mark  in  front  of  the  statement  if  you  are  very  much  in  doubt 
about  the  correct  answer.  Remember,  if  any  part  of  the  state- 
ment is  false,  the  whole  statement  is  false. 

1.  The  gods  were  called  immortals  beco.use  they  were  friendly 
with  one  another. 

2.  The  Romans  had  gods  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  although 
the  names  varied. 

3.  The  gods  of  the  Norse  resembled  the  gods  of  the  ^reeks  and 
Romans. 

4.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  worshiped  their  gods  by  offering  them 
wine,  food,  and  animals. 

5.  A religion  having  more  than  one  god  is  monotheistic. 

6.  Altars  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  seldom  found  in  private 
home  s • 

7.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  priests  in  their  temples. 

8.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  told  their  myths  orally  because  they 
had  no  efficient  way  of  writing  them  down. 

9.  Myths  were  invented  by  such  writers  as  Homer  and  Vergil. 

10.  The  myths  of  the  Scandanavians  were  preserved  in  the  Eddas. 
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. When  looking  up  the  complete  story  of  a god  or  goddess  it 
is  better  to  look  in  an  unabridged  dictionary  than  inan 
encyclopaedia, 

12.  The  best  place  to  look  for  a brief  description  of  a 
character  in  mythology  is  in  the  unabridged  dictionary, 

13.  One  reason  why  there  are  so  many  stories  in  Greek  mythology 
about  Zeus  is  that  each  of  the  tribes  had  a different  story 
to  tell  about  him. 

14.  Myths  tell  about  three  kinds  of  people:  gods,  heroes,  and 
ordinary  men. 

15.  Astrology  is  a science  derived  from  mythology, 

16.  Mythology  has  contributed  names  to  plants  and  shrubs. 

17.  Roman  names  of  gods  are  more  frequently  met  in  English 
than  the  Greek  names. 

18.  Norse  and  German  mythologies  have  given  more  words  to 
the  English  language  than  have  theGreek  and  Roman  myth- 
ologies. 

19.  The  scientists  of  .America  use  the  same  scientific  names 

as  the  French  scientists  do,  but  may  change  the  spellings. 

20.  The  main  use  that Americans  have  made  of  myths  is  to  provide 
names  for  items  found  in  science. 

21.  Myths  grew  up  when  men  noticed  the  apparent  relationships 
between  natural  occurrences. 

22.  Mythology  has  furnished  many  appropriate  and  precise  names 
to  biology 
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23.  A scientist  bases  his  research  upon  someone  else’s  guesses. 

24.  Science  is  preserved,  in  written  form  and  myths  are  preserv- 
ed by  word-of-mouth. 

25.  Scientists  must  have  imaginations  as  well  as  a knowledge 
of  facts. 

26.  Scientists  start  their  research  by  noticing  what  appears 
to  be  true. 

27.  Religious  rites  and  customs  were  often  explained  by  folk 
tales. 

28.  The  Greeks  noticed  characteristics  of  nature  and  then 
told  stories  about  them. 

29.  One  reason  for  the  development  ofmyths  was  fear  of  nature. 

30.  A legend  is  a religious  story  that  has  been  kept  alive 
by  constant  oral  repetition. 

31.  The  ancient  Greeks  respected  and  feared  their  gods 
rather  than  loved  and  cherished  them. 

32.  Myths  may  celebrate  tribal  heroes  and  explain  historical 

« 

events. 

33.  Myths  were  used  because  the  early  Greeks  had  little  or 
no  science. 

34.  Myths  annoyed  their  audiences. 

• The  ideas  expressed  in  myths  are  out  of  date. 
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Part  II 


Directions:  In  the  light  of  the  myths  that  you  have  read, 

check  each  of  the  following  items  that  you  think  would  be 
appropriate  subjects  for  myths. 

36.  The  arrival  of  winter. 

37.  The  way  man  learned  to  make  fire. 

38.  The  proper  way  to  wash  a tunic  or  a toga. 

39.  The  reason  flowers  of  certain  kinds  grow  in  marshes. 

40.  The  disappearance  of  ships  at  sea. 

41.  The  positions  of  two  bright  stars  at  night. 

42.  Erecting  temples  which  are  sturdy  enough  that  they 

will  not  collapse. 

43.  The  best  way  to  cook  certain  fruits  and  vegetables. 

44.  The  reasons  why  coach  dogs  have  many  black  spots. 

PART  III 

Directions : Place  a check  mark  opposite  each  statement 

which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  development  of  myths. 

45.  Men  like  to  tell  and  hear  stories. 

46.  Men  are  impressed  by  natural  occurrences. 

47.  Men  dislike  their  next-door  neighbors. 

48.  Men  have  wondered  at  the  beafy  of  spring. 

49.  Men  like  to  hear  about  their  famous  ancestors. 

50.  Men  occasionally  decide  to  build  a new  public  stadium. 
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PART  IV 

Directions : Check  in  the  spaces  provided  at  left  those 

items  which  explain  why  boys  and  girls  often  like  to  read 
about  a character  such  as  Superman. 

51.  He  has  greater  courage  than  ordinary  people. 

52.  He  does  not  have  to  obey  the  rules  and  laws  of  good 

conduct . 

53.  He  is  allowed  to  break  certain  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

54.  He  reflects  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  a bygone  age. 

55.  He  gets  a great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  living. 

PART  V 

Directions:  Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements 

or  questions  is  followed  by  five  possible  answers.  For  each 
item  select  the  answer  that  best  completes  the  statement  or 
answers  the  question.  Put  its  letter  in  the  space  provided 
at  the  left. 

56.  The  myths  of  the  Elysian  Fields  and  Valhalla  repres- 
ent man’s  longing  for  (a)  greater  satisfactions  than 
he  can  find  on  earth  (b)  more  factual  knowledge 
(c)  information  about  Pluto  (d)  the  return  of  his 
loved  ones  to  earth  (e)  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
world. 
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57.  Nature,  according  to  the  myths,  was  all  but  one  of  the 
following  (a)  cruel  (b)  warm  and  friendly  (c)  impos- 
sible to  control  (d)  just  and  fair  (e)  powerful  and 
awe - insp ir ing . 

58.  A good  name  for  two  chemical  substances  always  found 
together  in  the  earth1 s crust  would  be  (a)  Castor 
and  Pollux  (b)  Achilles  and  Centaur  (c)  Penelope 

and  Odysseus  (d)  Narcissus  and  Hyacinthus  (e)  Daedalus 
and  Icarus. 

59.  A good  name  for  a small  crustacean  found  living  in 
water  and  having  but  one  eye  would  be  (a)  Daphne 

(b)  Arachne  (c)  Cyclops  (d)  Hydra  (e)  Pandorina. 

60.  A good  name  for  a jellyfish  with  many  poisonous 
tentacles  or  stingers  would  be  (a)  Artemia  (b)  Aegis 

(c)  Medusa  (d)  Cynthia  (e)  Sirenia 

61.  A small  animal  that  grows  new  “arms"  as  rapidly  as 
the  old  ones  are  cut  off  might  be  properly  called 
(a)  Thor  (b)  Hydra  (c)  Andromache  (d)  Scylla 

(e)  Polyphemous. 

62.  A small  animal  which  flutters  many  gills  to  obtain 
a supply  of  oxygen  from  the  water  might  properly 

be  called  (a)  Bacchus  (b)  Venus  (c)  Achilles  (d)  Loki 
(e)  Aeolis. 
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63.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  a Hercules 
beetle  would  be  (a)  horrible  to  look  at  (b)  timid 
and  shy  (c)  poisonous  (d)  large  and  strong  (e)  cover 
ed  with  an  unusually  hard  shell. 

64.  A small  cuttlefish  or  paper  nautilus  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  might  be  called  (a)  Atalanta 

(b)  Artemia  (c)  Lethocerus  (d)  Argonaut a (e)  Syrinx. 

65.  The  scientific  name  for  crabs  might  well  be 

(a)  Artemia  (b)  Cancer  (c ) Haemonchus  (d)  Daphne 
(e)  Juno. 

66.  A large  jellyfish  often  found  attached  to  rocks  on 
the  seashore  might  be  called  (a)  Mars  ^b;  Pan 

(c)  Charybdea  (d)  Minotaura  (e)  Vulcania. 

67.  A marine  animal  that  is  very  ugly  and  related  to 
sharks  and  rays  might  well  be  called  (a)  Rhea 

(b)  Chimera  (c)  Diana  (d)  Artemia  (e)  Freya 

68.  A good  name  for  a kind  of  frog  would  be  (a)  Ceres 
(b)  Hebe  (c)  Hylas  (d)  Yggdrasil  (e)  Proserpina. 

69.  The  larvae  of  certain  insects  live  in  water  at  one 
stage  in  their  development  and  are  called  (a)  Nymphs 
(b)  Satyrs  (c)  Naids  (d)  Dryads  (e)  Fauns. 

70.  In  scientific  terminology,  arrow  worms  are  called 
(a)  Sirenia  (b)  Sagitta  (c)  Hesperides  (d)  Eymen- 
optera  (e)  Glaucomys 
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71*  The  peacock  is  sometimes  called  the  "Bird  of  Juno" 
because  it  recalls  the  story  of  (a)  Europe  (b)  Iris 

(c)  Hebe  (d)  Callisto  (e)  Argus* 

72.  The  vocal  organ  of  a bird  is  appropriately  called 
a(n)  (a)  sphinx  (b)  syrinx  (c)  aegis  (d)  Naids 
(e)  Parcae. 

73.  The  phrase  flora  and  fauna  pertains  to  (a)  nymphs 
(b)  rivers  and  streams  (c)  trees  and  shrubs 

(d)  animals  and  plants  (e)  apples  and  grain. 

74.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  name  one  of  the 
following  Atlas  (a)  a killer  of  dragons  and  monsters 
(b)  the  bone  in  the  spinal  column  that  supports  the 
head  (c)  a strong  man  (d)  a thick  glass  jar  used 

in  home  canning  (e)  a book  of  maps  and  charts. 

75.  A polyphemus  moth  is  one  that  has  ( a)  an  unusual 
number  of  legs  (b)  an  eye- shaped  pattern  on  each 
wing  (c)  remarkably  brilliant  coloring  (d)  a 
ravenous  appetite  (e)  broad  wings  which  allow  it 
to  fly  great  distances. 

76.  The  tendon  of  Achilles  is  located  in  the  (a)  arm 
(b)  wrist  (c)  heel  (d)  upper  leg  (e)  nose. 

77.  The  scientific  name  for  spiders  is  probably  (a)Hymen- 
optera  (b)  Charonia  (c)  Cynthia  (d)  Annelida 

(e)  Arachnida. 
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78.  A good  way  to  describe  the  activities  and  character- 
istics of  wasps  would  be  to  call  them  (a)  Pates 

(b)  Parcae  (c)  Eumenides  (d)  Titans  (e)  Norns. 

79.  A good  name  for  a fresh  water  worm  would  be 

(a)  Tritonia  (b)  Neptunia  (c)  Proteus  (d)  Naides 
(e)  Dryads. 

80.  The  myths  explained  thunder  by  attributing  it  to 

(a)  Ceres  (b)  Pluto  (c)  Brunhilde  (d)  Hephaestus 
(e)  Thor. 

81.  Sunrise  could  be  described  by  poets  as  the  awakening 
of  (a)  Morpheus  (b)  Brunhilde  (c)  Phaethon  (d)  Vesta 
(e)  Aurora. 

82.  One  would  expect  an  Adonis  plant  to  be  (a)  ugly 

(b)  complicated  in  coloring  (c)  evergreen  (d)  yellow 
( e ) very  be  aut if ul . 

83.  An  Amazon  lily  is  probably  (a)  very  large  (b)  red 

(c)  very  beautiful  (d)  prickly  (e)  found  near  water. 

84.  One  would  expect  to  find  Narcissus  growing  where 
(a)  there  was  plenty  of  sunlight  (b)  there  was 
enough  shade  (c)  there  was  still-water  (d)  the 
soil  was  not  too  rich,  (e)  there  were  stones. 

85.  A child  who  hated  her  mother  but  loved  her  father 
could  be  said  to  be  showing  (a)  poor  judgment  (b)  the 
jealousy  of  Juno  (c)  Herculean  fondness  (d)  an 
Oedipus  complex  (e)  the  judgment  of  Paris. 
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86.  One  would  expect  to  find  the  North  American  orchid. 

Are thus a.  growing  (a)  on  the  seashore  (b)  in  a pine 
grove  (c)  in  a swamp  (d)  where  it  was  windy  (e)  in  a 
field. 

87*  Near  the  constellation  Orion  in  the  sky  one  would 

expect  to  find  (a)  Jupiter  (b)  the  North  ^tar  (c)  a 
dog  (d)  Hydra  (e)  Cancer* 

88*  If  one  were  looking  for  Pegasus  in  the  sky  he  would 
be  expecting  to  find  (a)  a poet  (b)  a mountain 
(c)  a horse  (d)  snakes  (e)  a dolphin* 

89*  All  but  one  of  the  following  are  planets  (a)  Mars 

(b)  Saturn  (c)  Neptune  (d)  Venus  (e)  Juno. 

90*  An  appropriate  name  for  a beauty  cream  would  be 

(a)  Hephaestus  (b)  Aphrodite  (c)  Demeter  (d)  Zeus 
(e)  Aurora* 

91*  A good  name  for  a sea-food  product  would  be  (a)  Owl 
Brand  (b)  Trident  Brand  (c)  Peacock  Brand  (d)  Arrow 
Brand  (e)  Wing  Brand* 

92*  You  would  probably  s.dvise  a coal  mine  to  use  for  its 
trade  mark  a picture  of  (a)  Zeus  (b)  Hephaestus 

(c)  Dionysus  (d)  Pallas  Athena  (e)  Hera. 

93*  Paul  Bunyan  was  a woodchopper  who  (a)  never  had  to  go 
to  school  C b ) lived  about  two  hundred  years  ago  (c)was 
allowed  by  other  men  to  do  as  he  pleased  (d)  could  do 
things  far  beyond  the  powers  of  most  men  (e)  was 
immortal* 
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94.  Norse  myths  explained  rainbows  by  saying  that  they 
were  (a)  caused  by  the  sun's  shining  through  minute 
drops  of  water  (b)  the  path  followed  by  Iris  while 
carrying  messages  for  the  gods  (c)  the  bridge  lead- 
ing to  Asgard  and  Valhalla  (d)  the  path  of  the 
Valkyries  across  the  skies  (e)  the  route  the 
warriors  took  to  the  "Happy  Hunting  Ground." 


PART  VI 

Directions : In  the  blank  before  each  word  in  Column  A 

write  the  letter  designating  the  name  of  a similar  god  found 
in  column  B. 

Column  A Column  B 


95. 

Thor 

a. 

Muses 

96. 

Odin 

b. 

Venus 

97. 

Frigg 

c. 

Furies 

98. 

Horns 

d. 

Pluto 

99. 

Giants 

e. 

Mars 

100. 

Freya 

f . 

Jupiter 

g.  Ceres 

h.  Juno 

i.  Fates 

j.  Hercules 

k.  Titans 

l.  Harpies 
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UNIT  II 

HOW  MYTHS  HELP  IN  COMMUNICATING  IDEAS 
(Grade  9 - Tentative  Time  Allotment  - Three  Weeks) 

The  Unit : Myths  inspire,  give  substance  to,  and  enrich 

music,  literature,  language,  and  art.  We  use  references  to 
mythology  to  make  our  meanings  clearer  when  we  speak  and  write. 
Many  enjoyable  books,  musical  compositions,  and  artistic 
creations  depict  people  and  scenes  from  myths. 

Delimitation  of  the  Unit : 

1.  The  same  gods  were  worshiped  by  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans;  the  Roman  names  are  more  familiar  to  us  in  our 
literature . 

2.  Apollo  was  the  sun  god  and  patron  of  music  and  poetry; 
an  oracle  devoted  to  him  was  located  at  Delphi, 

3.  Ceres  (Demeter)  was  the  goddess  of  agriculture, 
especially  of  grain,  Proserpina  was  her  daughter, 

4.  Diana  (Artemis)  was  the  goddess  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing. She  was  often  regarded  as  the  moon  goddess  and  the 
guardian  of  maidens. 

5.  Juno  (Hera)  was  Jupiter’s  queen  and  the  mother  of  many 
of  the  gods . 

6.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was  the  supreme  ruler  and  father  of  all 
the  gods  and  men.  He  ruled  from  Mount  Olympus. 

7.  Mars  (Ares)  was  the  god  of  war. 

8.  Mercury  (Hermes)  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
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9.  Minerva  (Pallas  Athena;  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and 
of  justice.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

10.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  was  the  god  of  the  seas. 

11.  Pluto  was  the  ruler  of  Hades. 

12.  Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  the  goddess  of  love  and  of 
beauty.  Cupid  was  her  son. 

15.  Vulcan  (Hephaestus)  was  a smith  and  the  god  of  fire 
and  workmen. 

14.  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  was  the  god  of  grapes  and  of  wine. 

15.  Pan  was  the  god  of  the  woodlands  and  of  shepherds;  he 
is  often  shown  as  possessing  horns  and  hoofs,  as  playing  on  a 
pipe,  and  as  being  in  the  company  of  fauns,  satyrs,  and  nymphs. 

16.  Aurora  was  the  goddess  of  the  dawn. 

17.  Hades  was  the  lower  world  to  which  all  men  went  after 
death  and  where  they  received  rewards  and  punishments  suited  to 
the  kinds  of  lives  they  had  led. 

18.  The  nine  muses  were  patronesses  of  art,  literature, 
and  science.  They  had  a winged  horse,  Pegasus. 

19.  Prometheus  stole  fire  from  the  gods  to  give  to  man 
and  was  chained  to  a rock  by  Jupiter  for  doing  this. 

20.  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  often  encountered  storms  and 
dangers  in  their  voyages  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Stories 
arose  describing  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  Sirens. 

21.  Centaurs  were  warlike  creatures  that  were  half  man  and 
half  horse. 

22.  One  story  tells  us  that  Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus 
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and  Remus,  twin  boys  who  were  raised  by  a wolf. 

23.  Atlas  stood  in  the  far  west  and  held  the  world  upon 
his  shoulders. 

24.  The  Harpies  were  evil-looking  birds  with  the  heads  of 
women,  and  were  so  hungry  that  they  snatched  food  off  the  table 
while  people  were  eating. 

25.  Medusa  was  the  leader  of  the  Gorgons,  maidens  whose 
heads  were  covered  with  snakes  and  whose  gaze  would  turn  a 
man  to  stone. 

26.  Orpheus  was  a minstrel  who  tried  to  lead  his  wife, 
Eurydice,  back  from  Hades,  but  lost  her  because  of  his  great 
love  for  her. 

27.  Daedalus  and  Icarus  affixed  wings  to  their  shoulders 
and  made  a brief  flight  over  the  sea. 

28.  The  three  Pates  spun  and  cut  the  thread  of  life  for 
every  man. 

29.  Odin  (Wotan,  Woden)  was  the  supreme  god  in  Norse 
mythology  and  resembled  Jupiter. 

30.  Freya  was  the  Norse  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  and 
recalled  Venus. 

31.  Balder  was  the  Norse  god  of  spring  and  sunlight. 

32.  Loki  was  a mischievous  Norse  god. 

33.  Prigg  was  the  queen  of  the  Norse  gods  and  resembled 

Juno. 

34.  Thor  was  the  strongest  of  the  Norse  gods  and  possessed 
a miraculous  hammer. 
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35.  A group  of  warrior  maidens,  the  Valkyrie,  rode  to 
the  battlefields  to  pick  up  the  bravest  of  the  fallen  Norse 
warriors  and  to  carry  them  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Valhalla. 

36.  Three  Norns  tended  the  giant  tree  Yggdrasil  and 
dispensed  fate  to  men  and  gods  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Pates. 

37.  An  opera  is  a story  set  to  music  and  sung  before  an 
audience  in  a theatre  with  lights,  costumes,  scenery,  and 
dramatic  action. 

38.  Richard  Y/agner's  series  of  four  operas,  The  Ring  of 
the  Nibelung  is  the  best-known  account  of  Norse  mythology, 
although  it  differs  slightly  from  the  accounts  found  in  the 
Eddas. 

39.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  has  furnished  the 
librettos  for  many  operas  including  one  by  Gluck. 

40.  Purcell  uses  part  of  Vergil's  Aeneid  as  the  plot  of 
his  opera  Dido  and  Aeneas. 

41.  Songs  have  been  written  in  America  that  pretend  to 
explain  how  we  got  our  appletrees  and  why  rivers  and  mountains 
are  located  where  they  are.  Songs  about  Johnny  Appleseed  and 
Paul  Bunyan  are  enjoyable. 

42.  Myths  often  provide  titles  for  books. 

43.  Myths  often  provide  plots  or  subject  matter  for  books. 

44.  Many  poems  deal  with  mythological  characters  and 
events . 

45.  The  great  storehouses  of  Greek  and  Roman  myths  are  in 
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the  epic  poems  of  Homer  and  Vergil. 

46.  Myths  have  often  supplied  characters  and  plots  for 
plays. 

47.  More  recent  authors  have  invented  characters  that  do 
superhuman  things  in  the  way  truly  mythological  characters  do. 

48.  Advertisements  and  trade  marks  of  business  firms  often 
depict  mythological  characters  in  an  effort  to  describe  the 
nature  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  services  offered  by 

the  business,  in  as  concise  a manner  as  possible. 

49.  Valentines  often  show  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Cupid. 

50.  The  statues  and  paintings  found  in  and  around  theatres, 
museums,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings  often  represent 
mythological  characters. 

51.  Mythological  scenes  and  characters  are  often  found 
on  objects  in  the  home. 

52.  Mythological  designs  often  appear  on  stamps  and  coins. 

53.  Many  of  the  proper  nouns  in  our  daily  speaking  and 
writing  are  derived  from  mythological  characters  and  are  used 
to  say  a great  deal  about  an  object  in  a single  word  or  phrase. 
The  added  meanings  are  called  connotations. 

54.  By  comparing  persons  or  things  to  mythological  charac- 
ters we  can  often  make  our  meanings  clearer. 

55.  The  complete  stories  of  a specific  god  can  best  be 
found  by  reference  to  ( a)  an  encyclopaedia, or  (b)  the  index  of 
a special  book  on  mythology. 

56.  A brief  statement  identifying  a specific  god  or  other 
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mythological  character  can  often  be  found  by  reference  to  an 
unabridged  dictionary, 

57,  Myths  were  once  believed  to  be  entirely  true  by  the 
people  who  originated  them;  today  we  know  that  there  is  truth 
in  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  but  that  the  details 
are  the  entertaining  and  imaginative  creations  of  peoples  whose 
factual  knowledge  was  limited, 

58.  A myth  is  an  old  story  which  (a)  attempts  to  explain 
some  practice,  belief,  institution,  or  natural  phenomenon,  or 
(b)  to  celebrate  some  historical  incident  or  person.  Myths 
are  often  intimately  related  to  religion. 


Incidental  and  Indirect  Le arning  Products . 

A.  An  increased  awareness  of  the  dependence  of  English 
upon  other  languages. 

B.  An  increased  appreciation  of  the  power  of  language 
in  the  communication  of  one’s  ideas, 

C.  A tendency  to  consider  connotations  when  selecting 
words  for  use  in  writing  and  speaking  in  everyday  situations, 

D.  An  increased  pleasure  in  fuller  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  what  one  reads. 
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The  Unit  Assignment . (Tentative  time  allotment,  three 
weeks,  five  periods  per  week.) 

A.  Introductory  talk  and  discussion  on  the  subject  of 

trade  marks  and  brand  names,  showing  or  naming  mytho- 
logical characters.  The  advertising  of  such  firms  as 
these  might  be  used: 

1.  Sun  Oil  Company  (Caduceus). 

2.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  (Pegasus). 

3.  Argus  cameras  (Argus). 

4.  Good  Year  tires  (Mercury’s  winged  sandals). 

5.  Pennzoil  (Owl  of  Minerva). 

6.  Florists  Telegraph  Delivery  Association  (Mercury). 
The  teacher  draws,  projects,  or  displays  the  trade 
mark  or  brand  name.  The  class  is  asked  to  identify 
the  product.  The  class  is  then  asked  to  identify 
the  character  from  mythology  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement.  After  the  character  has  been  identified, 
some  discussion  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  name  or 
figure  follows.  Some  mention  of  connotations  is  made. 

*B.  For  study  by  individuals  and  small  groups. 


* These  items  are  to  De  reproduced  on  the  study  guide, 
a copy  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil. 
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1.  Try  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Three 
pupils  might  decide  to  take  six  or  seven  of  these 
topics  to  work  on  together.  Plan  to  present  your 
answers  to  the  class  in  an  illustrated  talk  that 
will  be  fun  to  listen  to. 

a.  Why  would  Apollo  be  a good  name  for  a theatre?  For  a sun 
lamp?  (1:104-127;  2:3,  99-123;  4:9-30)** 

b.  How  did  the  Homans  account  for  the  coming  of  spring?  Why 
is  cereal  products  used  to  describe  foods  made  from  grain? 
What  is  the  horn  of  plenty?  (1:146,  160-165;  2:152-155,  329; 
4:43-50) 

c.  How  did  the  word,  Monday , get  its  name?  Why  would  a company 
manufacturing  jewelry  call  itself  the  Diana  Manufacturing 
Company?  (1:128-141;  2:40;  4:51-64) 

d.  Why  does  a well-known  manufacturer  use  Argus  as  the  trade 
name  for  a brand  of  cameras?  How  did  the  Greeks  explain 
rainbows?  How  did  we  get  the  name  June?  (2:37,  159-161; 
4:70-81) 

e.  In  whose  tribute  were  the  Olympic  games  originally  held? 

Vi/hat  is  the  largest  planet  in  the  solar  system?  How  did 
Europe  get  its  name?  (1:58-68;  2:54-64;  4:82-97) 

f.  What  is  a martial  nation?  How  did  the  month  of  March  get 
its  name?  (2:38;  4:98-107) 

g.  What  Roman  god  is  used  as  a trade  mark  by  a florists  * associ- 

**  The  numbers  are  a code  to  direct  the  pupil  to  specific 
pages  in  the  reference  books  listed  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 
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at ion?  Why  is  it  appropriate  to  do  so?  What  substance  is 
used  in  household  thermometers?  (1:479;  2:42-43;  4:108-117) 


h.  Why  is  the  figure  of  an  owl  often  used  to  decorate  school 
and  college  buildings?  What  kinds  of  books  would  you  expect 
to  find  on  the  shelves  of  an  Atheneum?  (1:69-72;  2:42; 
4:118-129) 

i.  What  special  services  would  you  expect  the  Neptune  Oil 
Company  to  render?  Why  would  this  be  a good  name  for  a 
business  firm:  Trident  Silk  Sponge  Company?  (1:151-154; 
2:143-154;  3:136-144) 

j . Where  did  the  word  tantalize  originate?  What  is  the 
Plutonian  theory  of  rock  formation?  (1:189-206;  2:176-192; 
4:158-170) 

k.  In  what  ways  would  Venus  Beauty  Salon  be  a good  name  for 

a hairdresser’s  place  of  business?  Why  are  bows  and  arrows 
used  on  Valentines?  (1:78-103;  2:73-98;  4:176-192) 

l.  Why  do  you  think  that  Vulcan  is  included  in  the  name  of 

a steel  company,  a smelting  works,  a radiator  company,  and 
a tool  manufacturing  company?  What  is  vulcanized  rubber? 

Why  did  the  Greeks  think  that  Vulcan  lived  near  Mount  Etna? 

( 1:24,  39;  2:38;  4:198-204) 

m.  What  is  a bacchanale?  Is  the  name  appropriate?  How? 
(1:146-148,  166-167;  2:138-140,  155-157;  4:36-42) 

n.  A woman’s  sorority  publishes  a magazine  called  Pipes  of  Pan. 
What  is  probably  the  main  interest  of  these  women?  Why  are 
the  larvae  of  certain  insects  called  nymphs ? What  is  a Midas 
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Touch?  (1:166-171;  2:148-149,  151-154;  4:150-157) 

o.  Explain  aurora  borealis  in  the  light  of  myths.  (1:149-150; 
2:142-143;  4:31-35) 

p.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  and  Norse  lower 
worlds?  Who  were  some  of  the  people  found  there?  (1:189- 
206;  2:176-186;  4:159-169) 

q.  Why  is  it  appropriate  to  call  a building  housing  many  works 
of  art  a museum?  Why  did  Hill  and  Auslander  call  their 
volume  of  poetry  The  Winged  Horse?  (1:40-41,  48,  225-227; 
2:43;  4:130-135) 


r.  What  were  some  of  the  dangerous  characters  encountered  by 
sailors  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea?  How  would  you  explain 
the  development  of  stories  and  myths  about  them?  (1:299- 
314,  320-333;  4:307-348) 


s.  Why  do  we  speak  of  a collection  of  maps  in  book  form  as  an 
atlas?  Why  might  a professional  strong  man  call  himself 
Atlas?  (1:20,  241-242;  2:226-227;  4:218-225) 

t.  In  many  cities  there  are  theatres  called  Orpheums . Many  of 
these  are  motion  picture  theatres  today.  What  kind  of 
entertainment  do  you  suppose  was  presented  in  them  original- 
ly? (1:196-200;  2:182-186;  4:243-249) 

u.  Why  is  medusa  an  appropriate  name  for  a small,  round  jelly- 
fish with  a great  many  poisonous  tentacles?  (1:209-217; 
2:195-198;  4:250-252,  255-257) 

v.  According  to  Greek  mythology,  who  were  the  first  men  to  fly? 
How  did  the  Icarian  sea  get  its  name?  (1:60-62;  2:56-57,70; 
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4:260-261,  265-270) 
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w.  In  what  ways  do  the  Fates  resemble  the  Norns?  How  do  they 

differ?  (1:48-49,  135-138,  398-400;  2:43-44,  359-361;  4:65- 


67) 

x.  How  did  the  words  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  originate? 
Tell  the  story  of  the  gods  concerned  in  a few  sentences. 
(1:402,  404;  2:363-366) 

2.  When  the  committees  report  on  the  characters  and 

questions  in  item  1,  enter  the  following  on  the 

1/ 

chart  you  have  received:  (a)  Greek  name  of  the 

god  or  character. (b)  Roman  name  (if  any),  (c) 
duties  of  the  god  (if  it  is  a god),  (d)  items 
usually  associated  with  the  god  or  character, 
such  as  the  owl,  trident,  or  thunderbolt. 

3.  Read  one  of  the  stories  of  Siegfried  found  in 
(1:418-427;  2:379-388)  and  complete  the  section  of 
the  chart  that  deals  with  Norse  gods, 

4.  When  you  have  completed  your  chart,  have  it  checked 
by  the  teacher  for  completeness,  accuracy,  and 
neatness • 

5.  Begin  now  to  make  an  "Album  of  Mythology."  Follow 
the  instructions  in  (2:13-14).  You  may  be  able  to 
think  of  other  unusual  items  to  put  in  your" Album f.r 
The  pages  which  are  most  attractive,  best  arranged, 

i/  See  the  form  for  the  chart, that  appears  at  the  end  of 

the  unit. 
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and  that  are  the  most  fun  to  read  will  be  selected 


for  bulletin  board  display  and  for  a class  album. 

6.  Where  would  you  tell  a person  to  look  in  order  to 
find  the  stories  of  the  important  gods  and  godesses 
of  mythology?  Is  an  unabridged  dictionary  a good 
place  to  look  for  this  information?  Where  would 
you  look  to  find  a long  description  of  Hades? 

Write  a paragraph  of  approximately  100  words 
summarizing  your  answers. 

7.  How  much  truth  is  there  in  myths?  Be  prepared  to 
talk  about  your  answer.  ( 4 : Introduction  xi-xvii) 

8.  Members  of  the  class  will  want  to  plan  to  share 
their  acquaintance  with  myths  with  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Start  now  to  plan  how  this  could  be  done 
most  entertainingly.  What  things  would  you  like 
to  share  with  the  other  classes?  Would  a radio 
broadcast  program  of  scenes  from  the  life  of 

• Siegfried  be  a good  assembly  program?  The  music 
from  Wagner’s  operas  could  be  used.  Another 
possibility  would  be  the  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.  We  would  need  actors,  readers,  writers, 
sound  effects  men,  musicians,  and  many  others. 

See  the  suggestions  at  the  ends  of  chapters  in 
(1;  2;  and  4. ) 

*C.  Optional  Related  Activities. 

1.  Plan,  with  two  or  three  others,  to  prepare  a map 
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of  the  mythological  world, that  could  be  put  on  the 
bulletin  board,  (1:142-145)  Put  on  it  important 
places  connected  with  one  or  more  of  the  gods  and 
with  the  Trojan  wars.  Include  also  some  of  the 
dangers  likely  to  be  encountered  by  sailors.  You 
might  trace,  find,  or  draw  pictures  that  could  be 
a part  of  the  map.  This  map  could  be  a flour  and 
water  relief  map  made  on  beaverboard.  Can  maps 
show  your  sense  of  humor? 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a performance  of  one  of  the 
operas  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  tell  the  class 
about  it.  What  was  the  opera  house  like?  Could 
you  show  some  pictures  to  illustrate  your  talk? 
While  we  are  studying  myths  you  will  read  some 
books  that  others  might  enjoy.  Try  making  an 
attractive  poster  that  will  show  what  you  liked 
about  one  particular  book. 

Tell  the  class  about  a book  of  myths  or  legends, 
that  you  especially  liked.  What  made  it  different 
from  some  of  the  other  books  you  read? 

Would  you  be  willing  to  make  a ten-minute  talk  on 
the  Roman  gods  to  a Latin  class?  What  pictures  or 
slides  would  you  plan  to  show? 

Obtain  a copy  of  a city  telephone  directory  (it  can 
be  an  old  one)  and  make  a list  of  the  business  firms 
that  use  mythological  names  to  describe  the  kinds 
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of  products  or  services  they  offer  to  the  public, 

(4: Appendix  xlii) 

7.  Prepare  a map  or  chart  of  Hades  or  Asgard  showing 
its  subdivisions  and  the  people  you  would  meet 
there.  Several  pupils  might  wish  to  work  together 
on  this, 

8.  Could  you  sing  or  play  some  songs  about  Paul 
Bunyan  or  Johnny  Appleseed?  You  might  also  talk 
about  one  of  these  American  legendary  characters 
and  play  phonograph  records  about  them  for  the 
class, 

9.  Make  a neat  list  of  dictionary  words  that  have 
come  to  us  from  mythology.  List  twenty  words 
or  more  in  one  column  and  opposite  each  place 

a short  definition.  You  can  find  words  such  as 
mercurial , ,j ovial , uranium.  Hand  your  list  to 
the  teacher.  (4: Appendix  xxiv-xxvii) 

10.  Prepare  a short  play  or  scene  from  a play  about 
mythological  events.  Select  your  actors  and  practice 
your  speeches.  It  would  be  effective  if  you  made 

a few  sirrple  costumes.  Ask  the  teacher  for  some 
suggestions.  (1:493) 

11.  Draw  a series  of  cartoons  in  which  stick  men  are 
used  to  show  scenes  such  as  the  judgment  of  Paris 
the  wooden  horse,  the  theft  of  the  Rhinegold,  or 
some  of  the  adventures  of  the  mischievous  Norse 
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2 / 

god,  Loki. 

12.  Bring  to  class  postcards,  coins,  or  stamps  show- 
ing mythological  characters  and  be  ready  to  explain 
them  to  the  class.  (1:480-482) 

13.  Make  a display  showing  planets  in  the  solar 
system.  Try  making  a model  using  wire  and  several 
different  sizes  of  rubber  balls.  (4:92) 

14.  Memorize  and  recite  for  the  class  a poem  or  a 
part  of  a poem  dealing  with  a mythical  story  or 
person.  Plan  to  make  it  entertaining.  Consult 
the  file  of  allusions  on  the  teacher's  desk  for 

3/ 

some  suggestions. 

15.  Prepare  a booklet  of  short  poems  dealing  with  one 
character  from  a Greek  or  Norse  myth  or  from  an 
American  legend.  Make  it  attractive  and  fun  to 
read. 

16.  Write  a modern  myth  about  a telephone  god,  a god 
of  automobiles,  or  something  similar.  This  could 
be  in  the  form  of  a story  or  a poem. 

17.  If  you  enjoy  taking  pictures,  go  out  with  your 
camera  and  take  pictures  of  mythological  characters 
and  scenes  used  to  decorate  parks  or  public  build- 
ings in  your  community.  Prepare  a display  of  the 

2/  Smith,  A.  G.  "To  the  Classics  via  Sketching."  English 
Journal  (High  School  edition)  19:  319-320;  1930. 

“27  This  is  the  file  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  Section  B. 
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best  ones  for  the  classroom.  Put  a sentence  of 
explanation  near  each  photograph. 

18.  Write  a humorous  story,  poem,  or  play  describing 
what  would  happen  if  Vulcan,  Thor,  Siegfried,  or 
another  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  to  move  into 
your  neighborhood.  What  would  the  mythological 
character  think  of  you?  What  would  your  neighbors 
think  of  him? 

19.  Since  the  persons  in  myths  often  did  amazing 
things  they  lend  themselves  very  readily  to 
puppet  theatre  productions.  With  several  other 
members  of  the  class,  prepare  puppet  actors  and 

a simple  stage,  and  act  out  a short  myth  or  legend. 
(5:1-39;  1:493-494) 

20.  Make  a model  out  of  soap,  clay,  wood,  or  some 
other  material,  of  the  wooden  horse,  a Greek 
temple,  Minerva's  shield. 

21.  Gather  as  many  figures  of  speech  as  you  can,  in 
which  mythological  characters  are  mentioned.  Ask 
for  the  help  of  the  group.  Prepare  a table  or 
chart  of  these,  or,  a series  of  lantern  slides. 
(1:494;  4: Appendix  xvii-xix,  xxviii-xxx) 

22.  Try  playing  the  game  of  categories  described  in 
(1:497) 

23.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  draw 
in  the  route  taken  by  Aeneas  or  Ulysses.  Color 
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your  map.  Be  prepared  to  explain  it  to  the  class. 
(1:322) 

24.  Prepare  an  illustrated  talk  on  one  of  these 
topics:  (a)  Ships  that  are  named  for  mythological 
characters,  (b)  American  cities  or  towns  bearing 
mythological  names.  An  atlas,  encyclopaedia,  or 
World  Almanac  will  be  of  considerable  help  in 
this. 

25.  Prepare  and  conduct  an  "Information  Please"  on 
mythological  characters  and  events.  Copy  brief 
quotations  from  poems,  plays,  or  stories  or  write 
your  questions  on  3"  x 5"  cards  for  the  use  of 
your  master  of  ceremonies. 

26.  Prepare  a set  of  library  helps  for  someone  who 
wants  to  locate  materials  on  mythology.  Discuss 
your  ideas  with  the  rest  of  the  class  and  get 
their  suggestions.  This  list  might  be  duplicated 
and  copies  placed  in  the  school  library  and  dis- 
tributed to  next  year’s  class.  Some  questions  that 
you  might  want  to  answer  are:  (a)  Under  what 
Dewey  decimal  numbers  are  myths  found  in  the 
library?  (b)  Is  a dictionary  of  special  help 
while  working  in  mythology?  (c)  How  can  the 
encyclopaedia  help?  (d)  Which  textbooks  are  most 
helpful  and  why?  (e)  Which  stories  are  the  most 
interesting?  (f)  How  can  the  Readers' 
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Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  be  used  in  this 


work?  What  headings  are  important? 

27.  In  many  sections  of  America  today  stories  are 
told  of  men  who  did  amazing  deeds.  If  such  a 
legend  is  told  in  your  community,  try  to  find  out 
about  it,  then  write  it  down  so  that  others  in  the 
class  may  enjoy  it. 

28.  Write  a paragraph  of  about  100  words  explaining 
why  Norse  warriors  were  not  afraid  to  be  slain  on 
the  battlefield. 

29.  Incidents  from  mythology  can  be  presented  simply, 
but  effectively,  in  the  form  of  a shadow  play. 

Flat,  cardboard  figures  can  act  out  the  story 
against  a white  screen.  You  can  use  silhouette 
scenery  and  colored  lights.  (5:205-237) 

i/ 
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_5/  The  list  is  a minimum  one.  A list  common  to  all  four 
units  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
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TEST  ON  UNIT  II 

Part  I 

Directions : The  statements  below  attempt  to  give  some 

information  about  myths  and  the  way  that  they  originated.  If 
you  think  anystatement  is  true , draw  a circle  around  the  number 
of  the  statement.  If  you  think  any  statement  is  false,  draw 
an  (X)  through  the  number  of  the  statement.  Mark  each  state- 
ment. Put  a question  mark  in  front  of  the  number  if  you  are 
very  much  in  doubt  about  the  correct  answer.  Remember,  if  any 
part  of  the  statement  is  false,  the  whole  statement  is  false* 

1*  Myths  are  old  stories. 

2*  Myths  tell  of  gods,  heroes,  and  of  men. 

3.  Myths  arose  when  men  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  spring. 

4.  We  can  tell  exactly  how  myths  originated. 

5.  Myths  often  explain  some  religious  practice. 

6.  Myths  arose  when  man  was  impressed  by  natural  occurrences* 

7*  Myths  appear  in  written  form. 

8.  Myths  arose  because  men  liked  to  tell  and  hear  stories* 

9.  Myths  arose  when  men  disliked  their  next-door  neighbors. 

10.  Myths  arose  because  men  liked  to  hear  about  their  ancestors* 

11.  Myths  arose  when  men  decided  to  build  a new  stadium* 

12.  Myths  annoy  their  audiences* 

13.  One  reason  man  developed  myths  was  because  he  was  afraid 
of  nature. 

14.  Myths  celebrate  tribal  heroes  and  historical  events.' 


15*  Myths  arose  to  explain  why  ships  disappeared  at  sea. 

16.  Myths  explained  how  to  wash  a tunic  or  a toga. 

17.  The  positions  of  two  stars  in  the  sky  would  he  a good 
subject  for  a myth. 

18.  Myths  arose  because  the  ancient  Greeks  had  little  or  no 
scientific  knowledge. 

19.  Myths  grew  up  when  men  noticed  the  apparent  relationships 
between  natural  events  and  happenings. 

20.  One  reason  why  there  are  so  many  stories  in  Greek  myths 
about  Zeus  is  that  each  of  the  tribes  had  a different 
story  to  tell  about  him* 

21.  Myths  were  thought  to  be  true  by  the  people  who  made  them. 

22.  We  know  today  that  myths  are  untrue  in  many  ways. 

23.  The  mythmakers  had  fewer  facts  available  to  them  than  are 

available  to  the  modern  scientist. 
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Part  II 


Directions : All  the  omitted  words  or  phrases  appear  in 

the  column  at  left.  Show  that  you  know  which  word  or  phrase 
has  been  omitted  from  each  blank  by  putting  the  number  of  the 
blank  in  the  proper  parentheses  at  left.  For  example,  in 
question  24,  number  (l)  is  put  in  the  parentheses  in  front  of 
the  word  omitted  from  blank  number  1. 


24. 

( ) rewards 

( 1)  Hades 
( ) Aeneas 

’ ) Hade  s 

) wife 

( ) Ulysses 

( ) punishments 

[ ) looking  back 

’ ) Orpheus 

[ ) Medusa 


After  death,  the  Greeks  believed, 

one  went  to  (l) accompanied  by 

Mercury.  Here  one  received  (2) 

and  (3) suited  to  the  kind  of 

life  one  had  led  on  earth.  Gluck  told 

(4)  attempted  to  lead  his 

(5)  , Eurydice,  back  to  earth, 

but  could  not  refrain  from  (6) 

and  therefore  lost  her  forever.  Other 

mortals  who  went  to  (7) and 

returned  to  earth  afterward  were 

(8) and  (9) • 
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25. 

( 

) destroy 

Myths  ( 1 ) , 

give  substance  to. 

( ) 

inspire 

and  (2)  , music. 

literature,  and  art. 

( 

) confused 

We  use  allusions  and  references  to  mythology 

( 

) musical 

to  make  our  meanings  (3) 

, precise. 

( 

) enrich 

and  ( 4 ) when  we 

soeak  and  write* 

( 

) shorter 

Many  enjoyable  books,  (5) 

compo- 

( 

) clear 

sitions,  and  (6) 

creations  depict 

( 

) artistic 

characters  from  myths. 

( 

) pleasant 

( 

) amusing 

( ) 

incidents 

Part  III 

Directions : Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements 

or  questions  is  followed  by  five  possible  answers  or  phrases* 

For  each  item  select  the  answer  that  best  completes  the  state- 
ment or  answers  the  question.  Put  its  letter  in  the  space 
provided  at  the  left* 

( ) 26.  The  stories  of  the  Norse  gods  have  been  preserved  for 
us  in  (a)  English  poetry  (b)  English  prose  (c)  German 
plays  (d)  songs  of  all  nations  (e)  German  operas. 

( ) 27*  The  performance  of  an  opera  requires  all  but  one  of  the 
following:  (a)  an  audience  (b)  scenery  and  costumes 
(c)  lines  for  the  actors  to  speak  (d)  lighting 
effects  (e)  dramatic  action* 
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( ) 28.  Purcell  found  the  plot  for  his  opera  Dido  and  Aeneas 
in  the  writings  of  (a)  Homer  (b)  Vergil  (c)  Ovid 

(d)  Hesiod  (e)  Goethe. 

( ) 29.  Wagner  found  the  materials  for  his  operas  in  the 

(a)  Koran  (b)  Bible  (c)  Eddas  (d)  Vedas  (e)  Odyssey. 

( ) 50.  The  songs  about  Johnny  Appleseed  resemble  (a)  myths 

(b)  short  stories  (c)  imaginary  stories  (d)  detective 
stories  (e)  legends. 

( ) 31.  Among  the  mythical  characters  invented  by  modern 

writers  are  all  but  one  of  the  following:  (a)  Peter  Pan 

(b)  Rip  van  Winkle  (c)  Superman  (d)  Cupid  (e)  Gremlins. 
( ) 32.  The  horn  of  plenty  is  often  used  in  art  to  identify 

the  (a)  goddess  of  harvests  and  grain  (b)  god  of  war 

(c)  god  of  money  and  commerce  (d)  goddess  of  love 

(e)  father  of  the  gods. 

( ) 33.  Justice  is  often  represented  in  art  by  showing  (a)  owls 

(b)  Minerva  and  her  scales  (c)  the  peacock  (d)  the 
laurel  wreath  (e)  a shield  and  a spear. 

( ) 34.  Valentines  often  show  the  bows  and  arrows  of  (a)  Orion 
(b)  Diana  (c)  Cupid  (d)  Centaur  (e)  Hercules. 

( ) 35.  Norse  mythology  explained  rainbows  by  saying  that 

they  were  (a)  caused  by  the  sun  and  the  rain  (b)  the 
bridge  leading  to  Asgard  and  Valhalla  (c)  the  path 
followed  by  Iris  while  carrying  messages  for  the  gods 

(d)  the  Valkyries  riding  across  the  sky  (e)  the  route 
to  the  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 
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English  has  borrowed  the  greatest  number 
from  the  myths  of  (a)  the  Greeks  (b)  the 
(c)  the  Norsemen  (d)  the  Romans  (e)  none 


of  words 
Germans 
of  these 
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Part  IV 

Directions : All  the  omitted  words  or  phrases  appear  in 

the  column  at  left.  Show  that  you  know  which  word  or  phrase 
has  been  omitted  from  each  blank  by  putting  the  number  of  the 
blank  in  the  proper  parentheses  at  left.  For  example,  (1) 
is  put  in  the  parentheses  in  front  of  the  word  omitted  from 
blank  number  1* 


( ) 
( ) 
( 1) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


Pluto 

Lat  ona 

chariot 

Venus 

quickly 

short 

Minerva 

boat 

At alanta 

Bacchus 

Cupid 

slowly 

Ceres 

Diana 

lame 

Apollo 

wagon 

Jupiter 

carefully 

Mercury 

Neptune 

Aurora 


Vulcan  and  his  wife,(l) , were 

walking  over  to  Mount  Olympus. 

"Please  walk  more  (2) , Venus,” 

said  Vulcan.  "Remember,  I am  ( 3)  . 

I wish  that  (4) would  come  down  from 

the  sky  and  give  us  a ride  in  his  (5)  . 

"Look  at  the  trident  on  the  ground!" 

exclaimed  his  wife.  "(6) must  have 

dropped  it  on  his  way  to  the  meeting.  I 
wonder  who  else  will  be  there." 

"Juno  said  yesterday,"  replied  Vulcan, 

"that  (7) has  a new  set  of  bows  and 

arrows,  so  she  will  probably  be  along  to  show 

to  us.  I imagine  that  (8) is  too  busy 

carrying  messages  to  be  at  the  meeting  much  of 

time.  (9) will  be  there,  but  she 

can’t  stay  late  because  she  has  to  get  up  earlier 
and  earlier  every  day  from  now  until  the  end  of 
June ..." 

’’Look!"  interrupted  Venus,  "There’s 

(10) bringing  Proserpina  up  to  spend 

spring  and  summer  with  (ll) • Perhaps 

we  can  ride  to  the  meeting  with  them." 
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PART  V 


Directions ; Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements 
or  questions  is  followed  by  five  possible  answers  or  phrases. 

For  each  item  select  the  answer  that  best  completes  the  state- 
ment or  answers  the  question.  Put  its  letter  in  the  space 
provided  at  the  left, 

( ) 38,  A Norse  god  is  giving  a banquet;  he  will  invite  all 

but  one  of  the  following  to  attend:  (a)  Frigg  (b)  Thor 
(c)  Juno  (d)  Odin  (e)  Loki. 

( ) 39,  To  a party  on  Olympus  were  invited  all  but  one  of  the 

following  (a)  Minerva  (b)  Ares  (c)  Venus  (d)  Mercury 
(e)  Loki, 


( ) 40. 


( ) 41. 


( ) 42. 


The  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  were  having  a party. 
Each  one  wanted  to  invite  someone  from  Norway  with 
whom  he  or  she  would  have  a great  deal  in  common. 
Which  invitation  should  not  be  given?  (a)  Mercury 
is  inviting  Loki  (b)  Jupiter  is  inviting  Odin 
(c)  Juno  is  inviting  Frigg  (d)  Venus  is  inviting 
Frey a (e)  Mars  is  inviting  Thor, 

A Greek  priest  would  make  a sacrifice  to  Hera  rather 
than  to  (a)  Diana  (b)  Venus  (c)  Minerva  (d)  Aurora 
( e ) Juno • 

A Roman  farmer  would  worship  Ceres  rather  than 
(a)  Demeter  (b)  Artemis  (c)  Pallas  Athena  (d)  Hera 
(e)  Aphrodite. 
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( ) 43. 

( ) 44. 

( ) 45. 

( ) 46. 

( ) 47. 

( ) 48. 
( ) 49. 

( ) 50. 


When  reading  Greek  myths  one  would  expect  to  find 
Jupiter  referred  to  as  (a)  Zeus  (b)  Poseidon  (c)  Dio- 
nysus (d)  Hermes  (e)  Ares. 

On  the  Acropolis  in  Athens  one  might  expect  to  find  an 
altar  set  aside  for  the  worship  of  Artemis  rather  than 
to  (a)  Juno  (b)  Diana  (c)  Minerva  (d)  Venus  (e)  Aurora. 
A Roman  citizen  would  believe  in  Mercury  rather  than 
in  (a)  Dionysus  (b)  Ares  (c)  Hermes  (d)  Poseidon 
(e)  Hephaestus. 

The  writers  of  Roman  myths  would  not  speak  of  Poseidon 
but  would  speak  of  (a)  Neptune  (b)  Pan  (c)  Bacchus 

(d)  Jupiter  (e)  Vulcan 

A Roman  maiden  would  seek  the  favor  of  Venus  rather 
than  of  (a)  Artemis  (b)  Hera  (c)  Aphrodite  (d)  Minerva 

(e)  Demeter. 

The  best  name  for  a winter  resort  in  Florida  would  be 
(a)  Bacchus  (b)  Pan  (c)  Apollo  (d)  Midas  (e)  Calliope. 

A friend  is  opening  a beauty  parlor;  you  would  advise 
her  to  name  it  (a)  Cupid’s  Beauty  Salon  (b)  Juno’s 
Palace  of  Beauty  (c)  Minerva’s  Beauty  Shop  (d)  Diana’s 
Beauty  Parlor  (e)  Venus’  Beauty  Shop. 

A friend  is  seeking  a brief  poem  to  print  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a book  entitled.  How  to  Increase  Your  Wheat 
Crop.  You  think  the  poem  should  be  about  (a)  Jupiter 
Pluvius  (b)  Pan  (c)  Proserpina  (d)  Aeolus  (e)  Ceres 
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( ) 51. 


( ) 52. 
( ) 53. 

( ) 54. 

( ) 55. 
( ) 56. 

( ) 57. 


A manufacturer  of  office  safes  and  bank  vaults  has 
decided  to  call  his  business  firm  the  Pluto  Vault 
Company.  You  would  (a)  congratulate  him  on  his  choice 
of  an  excellent  names  (b)  suggest  he  change  it  to 
Ceres  (c)  suggest  he  change  it  to  Diana  (d)  suggest 
he  change  it  to  Hermes  (e)  suggest  that  none  of  the 
names  was  very  appropriate. 

A warlike  nation  could  be  called  (a)  Mercurial 

(b)  Jovial  (c)  Janus-faced  (d)  Martial  (e)  Lunatic. 
Before  going  out  to  hunt  wild  boars,  a Roman  hunter 
might  make  a sacrifice  to  (a)  Europa  (b)  Diana 

(c)  Mercury  (d)  Minerva  (e)  Vulcan. 

A person  who  won  a great  gift  for  the  world  at  a cost 
of  great  personal  suffering  might  be  called  (a)  Juno 
(b)  Dionysus  (c)  Jupiter  (d)  Prometheus  (e)  Hercules. 

A good  name  for  an  all-night  cafeteria  would  be 
(a)  Iris  (b)  Argus  (c)  Hebe  (d)  Loki  (e)  Thor. 

The  Olympic  Games  were  held  every  four  years  in  honor 
of  (a)  Apollo  (b)  Jupiter  (c)  Mars  (d)  Diana  (e)  Lares 
and  Penates. 


An  appropriate  name  for  a brand  of  steel  products 
would  be  (a)  Vulcan  (b)  Pluto  (c)  Juno  (d)  Mars 
(e)  Jupiter. 
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( ) 61. 


( ) 62. 


( ) 63. 


( ) 64. 


A good  name  for  a roadside  stand  specializing  in  sea- 
food would  be  (a)  Atlas  Diner  (b)  Ceres’  Lunch 
(c)  Minerva’s  Oyster  House  (d)  Cynthia’s  Clam  Shop 
(e)  Neptune  Grill* 

A good  name  for  a cleansing  and  dyeing  shop  special- 
izing in  8-hour  service  would  be  (a)  Balder  Cleaners 

(b)  Venus  Cleaners  (c)  Mercury  Cleaners  (d)  Juno 
Cleaners  (e)  Vulcan  Cleaners. 

« 

An  extremely  wise  woman  might  be  appropriately  named 
(a)  Minerva  (b)  Juno  (c)  Ceres  (d)  Ceres  (e)  Proser- 
pina* 

A new  face  cream  supposed  to  improve  one’s  complexion 
is  being  named.  An  appropriate  name  would  be 

(a)  Aphrodite  (b)  Zeus  (c)  Hephaestus  (d)  Demeter 
(e)  Dionysus. 

You  would  probably  adivse  a coal  company  to  use  for 
its  trade  mark  a picture  of  (a)  Zeus  (b)  Hephaestus 

(c)  Demeter  (d)  Aphrodite  (e)  Hera. 

An  imaginary  book  entitled  A Trip  With  Ares  would 
probably  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  (a)  How 
to  Win  the  Friendship  of  Animals  (b)  Song  of  Love 
( c)  Great  Generals  of  World  War  II  ( d)  Deep-Sea 
Fishing  for  the  Amateur  (e)  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ages 
A good  name  for  a variety  of  grapes  would  be  (a)  Zeus 

(b)  Hephaestus  (c)  Demeter  (d)  Dionysus  (e)  Hermes* 
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( ) 72. 


A good  name  for  an  ocean  going  freighter  would  he 

(a)  Athena  (b)  Artemis  (c)  Hera  (d)  Zeus  (e)  Poseidon 
A lethal  beverage  would  be  one  that  caused  ( a)  sleep 

(b)  forgetfulness  (c)  hatred  (d)  death  (e)  love. 

A business  man  who  had  a "Midas  touch"  could  be  said 
to  be  (a)  powerful  (b)  a money-maker  (c)  cruel  and 
heartless  (d)  a cause  of  much  mental  anguish  (e)  un- 
afraid of  his  rivals. 

A person  who  had  to  make  a "judgment  of  Paris"  would 

(a)  have  no  trouble  making  his  decision  (b)  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a decision  (c)  enjoy  making  a 
decision  (d)  fear  the  consequences  of  his  decision 
(e)  not  really  have  a decision  to  make. 

A herculean  undertaking  would  be  (a)  easy  (b)  of  no 
special  difficulty  (c)  of  moderate  difficulty  (d)  un- 
necessary (e)  exceedingly  difficult. 

A child  who  was  penniless  and  hungry  would  find  it 
the  sight  of  candy  in  a store  window  (a)  jovial 

(b)  tantalizing  (c)  Olympic  (d)  satirical  (e)  martial 
A good  name  for  a water  animal  having  but  one  eye 
would  be  (a)  Nymph  (b)  Siren  (c)  Hylas  (d)  Pluto 

(e)  Cyclops. 

A writer  of  poetry  could  be  said  to  be  (a)  calling  on 
Terpsichore  (b)  opening  Pandora's  box  (c)  seeking  the 
Golden  Fleece  (d)  sailing  the  Argo  (e)  mounting 
Pegasus. 
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( ) 75. 


( ) 76. 


( ) 77. 


( ) 78. 


( ) 79. 


An  infant  Hercules  would  be  all  but  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  a future  strong  man  for  the  circus  (b)  a 
healthy  child  (c)  a child  with  many  responsibilities 
ahead  of  him  (d)  a child  who  knew  no  fears  (e)  destin- 
ed to  a happy  and  uneventful  life. 

A situtation  in  which  one  solved  one  problem  only  to 
have  another  arise  in  its  place  could  be  said  to  be 
(a)  satirical  (b)  pythonic  (c)  hydra-headed  (d)  martial 
(e)  mercurial. 

An  appropriate  name  for  a strong, masculine  woman 
would  be  (a)  Juno  (b)  Amazon  (c)  Flora  (d)  Iris 
(e)  Circe. 

An  oracular  speech  would  probably  be  one  (a)  pertain- 
ing to  the  eyes  (b)  pertaining  to  an  ear  (c)  that 
gave  advice  (d)  that  was  written  instead  of  spoken 
(e)  that  would  bring  disaster  without  fail. 

A man  who  made  a long  and  exciting  trip  might  be 
said  to  have  (a)  made  an  Odyssey  (b)  made  an  Augean 
voyage  (c)  given  a sop  to  Cerberus  (d)  eaten  pome- 
granate seeds  (e)  worked  like  a Trojan. 

A Cassandra-like  prophecy  would  be  (a)  true  (b)untrue 
(c)  true  but  not  believed  (d)  true  and  believed 
(e)  untrue  and  believed. 

Thursday  would  be  a good  day  on  which  to  (a)  wash 
clothes  (b)  sleep  late  (c)  stage  a track  meet  (d) 
pound  nails  (e)  give  a play* 
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The  Romans  selected  the  name,  March,  for  a month, 
because  (a)  it  was  a good  month  for  making  wars 

(b)  it  is  often  muddy  at  this  time  (c)  it  is  the 
third  month  of  the  year  (d)  they  wanted  to  honor 

a leader  called  Marcus  Aurelius  (e)  it  was  the  month 
in  which  Marsyas  tried  to  defeat  Apollo  in  a musical 
contest. 

The  bacchanale  in  the  opera  Don  Giovanni  probably 
involves  (a)  a play-within-a-play  (b)  a battle  with 
a dragon  (c)  a bountiful  feast  (d)  singing,  drinking 
of  wine,  and  dancing  (e)  music  played  on  wind 
instruments. 

The  phrase  flora  and  fauna  probably  refers  to  (a)nymphs 
and  dragons  (b)  trees  and  shrubs  (c)  animals  and  plants 
(d)  apples  and  grain  (e)  rivers  and  streams. 

In  the  light  of  myths  a janitor  should  be  a man  to 
(a)  keep  the  furnace  going  (b)  keep  the  floors  clean 

(c)  take  care  of  the  yard  and  grounds  (d)  prepare 
food  (e)  take  care  of  the  front  door. 

A good  name  for  a jellyfish  with  many  poisonous 
tentacles  or  stingers  ?/ould  be  (a)  a minotaur  (b)  a 
scylla  (c)  a medusa  (d)  a python  (e)  a chimera. 

An  individual  who  was  suffering  from  mental  illness 
was  described  in  myths  as  being  (a)  homesick  (b)  en- 
chanted (c)  affected  by  Juno  (d)  moonsick  (e)  an  eater 
of  lotos  blossoms. 
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The  common  housefly  is  appropriately  called  a(n) 

(a)  Ceres  (b)  Andromeda  (c)  Harpy  (d)  Fury  (e)  Muse. 

A good  name  for  a flower  that  requires  a lot  of  water 
would  be  (a)  Hyacinth  (b)  Hylas  (c)  Achillae  (d)  Venus' 
Looking-Glass  (e)  Narcissus. 

A good  nsme  for  cuttlefish  or  paper  nautilus  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  would  be  (a)  Midgard  (b)  Minerva 
(c)  Romulus  (d)  Eurydice  (e)  Argonaut. 

One  of  the  follov/ing  would  not  be  appropriately 
called  Atlas:  (a)  the  bone  in  the  spinal  column  that 
supports  the  head  (b)  a book  of  maps  and  charts 

(c)  a killer  of  dragons  and  monsters  (d)  a strong 
man  (e)  a thick  glass  jar  used  for  home  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

An  appropriate  name  for  a manufacturer  of  pipe  organs 
would  be  (a)  Cerberian  (b)  Athenian  (c)  Aeolian 

(d)  Auroran  (e)  Prometheus. 

A polyphemus  moth  would  be  one  that  (a)  had  an  eye- 
shaped pattern  on  each  wing  (b)  had  more  legs  than 
usual  (c)  had  bright  colors  (d)  ate  ravenously  (e)  work 
ed  hard. 

A person  who  was  between  Scylla  and  Charybdls  would  be 
(a)  in  a beautiful  land  (b)  ill  (c)  longing  for  home 
(d)  caught  between  two  major  problems  (e)  startled. 
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UNIT  III 


SOME  WAYS  IN  WHICH  MEN  HAVE  THOUGHT  ALIKE 

The  Unit . All  men  have  felt  amny  similar  desires, 
needs,  longings,  fears,  and  urges,  irrespective  of  differences 
in  race,  color,  customs,  geography,  time,  and  stage  of 
civilization.  These  are  expressed  in  the  stories  told  by 
peoples  all  over  the  world.  Myths  and  legends  have  enriched 
and  illuminated  much  English  and  American  literature,  and 
can  help  us  to  have  understanding,  respect,  and  goodwill--^ 
for  other  peoples. 

Delimitation  of  the  Unit . 

1.  Man  has  always  wanted  companions  and  friends. 

2.  Man  has  always  wanted  to  have  adequate  food,  water, 
light,  shelter,  and  temperature. 

3.  Man  has  always  felt  helpless  in  the  face  of  pain, 
sorrow,  illness,  and  suffering. 

4.  Man  has  always  been  afraid  of  dangers--  man-made, 
natural,  or  imaginary. 

5.  Man's  ignorance  has  aggravated  his  fears. 

6.  Man  has  been  both  thrilled  and  terrified  by 

1/  Mahoney,  J.  J.,  For  Us  the  Living,  p.  271,  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1945. 
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natural  occurrences. 

7.  Man  has  always  felt  some  kinship  with  animals  and 
with  growing  things. 

8.  Man  has  always  likes  to  tell  and  hear  stories  about 
life,  death,  love,  war,  and  nature. 

9.  Man  has  always  wondered  how  life  was  greated  on 
earth. 

10.  Man  has  always  been  puzzled  by  the  different  races, 
languages,  and  colors  found  in  the  world. 

11.  Man  has  always  felt  a need  for  hope  in  the  face  of 
misery  and  danger. 

12.  Man  has  always  wanted  peace  of  mind  and  confidence 
in  the  future. 

13.  Man  has  always  hoped  that  a just  God  would  reward 
men  after  death  according  to  the  life  they  had  lived  on 
earth. 

14.  Man  has  always  felt  that  there  was  a soul  or  spirit 
within  each  individual. 

15.  Man  has  always  craved  the  love,  kindness,  under stand- 
ing, and  affection  both  of  other  men  and  of  a supreme  power. 

16.  Man  has  always  been  aware  of  his  inability  to 
understand  much  of  what  he  has  seen  around  him  and  has 
ascribed  the  systems  of  nature  to  a supreme  being  of  some 
kind. 

17.  Man  has  always  believed  that  the  earth  and  the 
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universe  were  created  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a supreme 
being. 

18.  Man  has  known  the  supreme  being  as  God,  Odin,  Ra, 
Jupiter,  Kang  or  Great  Spirit. 

19.  Man  has  never  fully  understood  his  goa. 

20.  Man  has  never  felt  himself  to  be  wholly  adequate  in 
the  eyes  of  the  supreme  god  or  power. 

21.  Man  has  always  conceived  his  supreme  god  in  terms  of 
human  needs,  interests,  and  abilities. 

22.  Man  has  always  felt  that  he  owes  the  supreme  god 
thanks,  obedience,  respect,  and  worship. 

23.  Man  has  sometimes  believed  in  polytheism  rather  than 
monotheism;  the  gods  conceived  by  different  peoples  bear 
remarkable  resemblance  to  one  another. 

24.  Man’s  solutions  to  these  problems  are  essentially 
the  same;  many  of  the  differences  are  due  largely  to  regional 
differences  of  environment,  geography,  and  time. 

25.  Stories  of  religious  beliefs  that  are  remote  in  time 
and  place  are  often  called  myths. 

26.  Legends  and  folktales  usually  do  not  pertain  to 
religion. 

27.  Man  has  attempted  to  solve  these  problems  in  terms 
of  factual  knowledge  and  religion;  neither  one  alone  has  s 
seemed  adequate. 
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28.  The  needs  which  caused  myths  to  arise  are  still 
present  in  the  world,  although  the  details  of  myths  are  often 
preposterous  to  modern  eyes. 

29.  Man  has  often  shown  in  his  myths  that  he  has  found 
explanations  resembling  those  of  modern  science. 

30.  Man  has  made  some  progress  in  solving  many  of  these 
problems,  but  has  solved  few  of  them  completely. 

31.  The  myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  especially  have  influ- 
enced English  and  American  literature. 

Incidental  and  Indirect  Learning  Products . 

A.  Increased  awareness  of  the  dependence  of  our 
literature  and  language  upon  those  of  many  other  nations. 

B.  A tendency  to  make  a greater  effort  to  understand 
members  of  minority  groups  in  the  school  community. 

The  Unit  Assigment . (Tentative  time  allotment,  three 
weeks,  five  periods  per  week,) 

A.  Introductory  discussion  and  viewing  of  motion  picture. 
Several  possible  motion  pictures  might  be  used  as  follows: 

1.  Showing  of  The  Earth  and  Its  Seasons , followed 
by  questions  such  as:  How  did  the  Greeks  explain 
the  seasons?  How  did  they  explain  sickness. 

How  did  they  explain  the  creation  of  earth  and 
man?  How  did  other  peoples  explain  the  earth’s 
creation?  What  resemblance  is  there  between  these 
explanations  ? 
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2.  Showing  of  Navajo  Sand  Painting,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion of  questions  such  as:  Do  you  think  the 
boy  in  the  picture  really  recovered  his  health 
because  of  the  pictures?  Were  the  sand  pictures 
really  made  to  create  something  beautiful  or  do 
they  represent  man’s  anxiety  in  the  face  of  ill- 
ness in  his  family?  What  have  other  peoples  done 
for  illness?  What  have  they  thought  about  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun?  What  explanations 
have  they  found  for  the  creation  of  earth  and  man? 

3.  Showing  of  the  film,  Pygmie3  of  Africa  followed 
by  discussion  of  such  questions  as:  Do  you  think 
these  people  are  very  civilized?  Do  they  think 
about  food,  hunger,  shelter  much  as  we  do?  Plow 
does  their  story  of  the  creation  of  the  earth 
resemble  the  one  we  know  from  the  Bible  ? 

B.  For  study  by  individuals  and  small  groups. 

*1.  Read  ’’The  Tree  with  Animal  Fruit.''  (4:1-8) 

Be  prepared  to  discuss  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Why  did  the  first  men  and  women  disobey  Kang? 

(b)  Why  did  the  pygmies  regret  their  loss  of  the 
ability  to  talk  with  animals? 

-*2.  Read  the  stories  of  Prometheus  in  (6:21-24; 

7:23-29;  10:171-175).  Why  did  Prometheus  risk  the 
anger  of  Jupiter?  Do  you  think  that  the  Greeks 

# Material  marked  with  an  asterisk  is  to  be  mimeographed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 
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were  sorry  that  Prometheus  was  punished?  Why? 

Write  a paragraph  of  approximately  100  words  sum- 
marizing the  story  of  Prometheus. 

#3.  In  yourBible  at  home  read  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  man  and  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  (Genesis,  I-III) 

Why  did  Adam  and  Eve  have  to  leave  Eden?  (This 
story  can  also  be  found  in  4:109-113). 

•354.  What  natural  fact  is  explained  by  "The  Story  of 
the  Raven"?  (3:11-13)  Be  prepared  to  tell  the 
class  why  you  think  men  liked  to  tell  stories  of 
this  kind. 

5.  Class  discussion  of  the  resemblances  between  these 
stories:  Man’s  universal  desire  for  food,  water, 
warmth,  and  shelter.  Man's  desire  to  explain  the 
creation  and  natural  phenomena  such  as  light  and 
darkness.  The  presence  of  a universal  supreme  god 
of  some  kind.  Parallel  supreme  gods  such  as  Ra, 

Odin,  Jupiter,  and  Kang.  The  difficulty  of  obeying 
a supreme  god. 

*6.  What  has  man  felt  he  owed  the  supreme  god  beside 
obedience?  Read  "Heart-of-the-Earth-and-Sky"  (4: 

29-38).,  and  (10:6-7;  6:48-51).  Look  up  rituals, 
sacrifices,  worship  or  religion  in  an  encyclo- 
paedia and  be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  what 
you  found. 

*7.  Read  "The  First  Animals  Make  Man"  (4:11-17)  and 
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"A  Story  from  Ancient  Egypt”  (4:21-25).  Make  a 
list  of  the  substances  from  which,  in  all  the 
stories  read  so  far,  the  supreme  god  is  supposed 
to  have  made  men.  What  do  these  tell  us  about 
where  the  people  live?  How  they  live?  The  climate? 
What  was  the  Ka  of  the  Egyptians? 

8.  Glass  discussion.  Universal  worship,  respect, 
obedience  for  a supreme  god.  How  regional  differ- 
ences modify  universal  beliefs. 

9.  Brief  objective  test  covering  stories  read  to  date, 
covering  plot  and  concepts.— ^ 

*10.  How  did  the  Zuni  Indians  account  for  the  many 

different  races  of  men  found  in  the  world?  WTere 
there  any  differences  between  them  other  than 
color?  Y/hic  race  of  men  according  to  the  Indians 
travelled  the  greatest  distance  across  the  earth? 
(4:41-49)  How  did  the  Hebrews  explain  the  fact 
that  men  spoke  many  different  languages?  (Genesis 
II,  1-9)  Look  up  "confounded”  in  the  dictionary. 
What  does  it  mean  in  the  biblical  story? 

*11.  Read  ”The  Scientists  Story  of  Evolution”, 

2/  This  test  appears  at  the  end  of  the  unit  assigment. 
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(4  :53-89)  Try  to  -understand,  the  italicized  words 
such  as  algae  and  protozoa  which  you  will  use  in 
your  science  studies,  but  do  not  memo  rize  them 
here.  Is  it  natural  for  men  to  like  animals?  Was 
there  any  truth  in  the  story  told  by  the  Zuni 
Indians?  What  role  does  the  supreme  god  have  in  the 
scientist’s  story?  Summarize  your  answers  to  these 
questions  carefully  in  a written  paragraph. 

12.  Class  discussion-man’s  puzzlement  about  differences 
in  color,  language.  Trace  pater,  pere , padre, 
vater,  father  through  several  languages.  Stress 
that  evolution  doesn’t  explain  everything.  Class 
preparation  of  a list  of  problems  that  all  men 
have  wondered  about. 

•55-13.  Read,  including  the  introductions,  4:95-138. 

(Some  of  these  stories  may  already  be  familiar  to 
you.)  Then  read  the  Greek  stories  of  Pluto  (6:189- 
206;  10:158-170:  7:176-192)  Why  did  man’s  lack 
of  knowledge  cause  him  to  fear  death?  What  were 
the  Elysian  Fields?  What  was  contained  in  Pandora’s 
box  along  with  sickness  and  evil?  In  what  way  does 
Valhalla  remind  you  of  the  Elysian  Fields?  Why 
did  the  Brothers  destroy  the  road  to  Olephanti? 

Be  prepared  to  explain  the  answers  to  these 
questions  to  the  class. 
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14.  Class  discussion  - Man  wants  hope  in  time  of  fear 
and  discouragement.  Man  has  always  felt  that  death 
might  bring  greater  satisfactions  than  life  has 
brought  to  him.  Belief  in  a hereafter  is 
universal. 

#15.  Have  you  noticed  that  man  is  often  shown  in 

stories  as  puzzled  by  or  thrilled  by  or  frightened 
by  nature?  Choose  one  of  these  problems  and  find 
out  how  several  different  peoples  have  tried  to 
explain  it.  Start  your  investigation  by  reading 
the  pages  in  (7)  and  (10)  then  refer  to(l),  (2), 
and  (8)  and  the  encyclopaedia  or  to  some  of  the 
other  books  on  the  optional  list. 

Problem  References 

Why  do  we  have  summer  and  winter?  (5:180-228;  an  easy  story 
(8:169-175) 

Why  does  the  sun  rise  and  set?  (7:105-109j  10:9-30) 
thy  do  we  have  thunderstorms?  (7:21;  10:83-97) 

Why  does  the  sea  become  stormy?  (7:143-151;  10:136-144) 

Why  do  winds  blow?  (7:143;  10:312-313) 

thy  are  some  stars  found  near  to  each  other?  (7:127;  10:51-64) 
Why  do  peacocks  have  such  beautiful  tails?  (7:159-161;  10:71- 
81) 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  sail  a ship  carefully?  (7:143-151;  10: 
307-318) 

Other  Questions  of  your  own. 
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You  may  work  with  one  or  two  other  members  of  the 
class.  What  are  the  modern  answers  to  these  whys? 
Present  your  stories  to  the  class. 

*16.  Take  notes  on  the  talks  presented  by  other  groups 
that  will  help  you  in  doing  some  of  the  optional 
activities • 

17.  Glass  discussions  of  polytheism;  nature  as  the 
inspiration  for  many  stories;  the  differences 
between  myths,  legends,  religion;  man’s  desire 
to  hear  and  tell  stories;  how  gods  resemble  men. 

*18.  Write  a composition  of  approximately  250  words 
on  one  of  these  topics: 

a.  Ways  in  which  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
resemble  those  of  some  other  country,  b.  Some 
problems  which  have  been  of  interest  to  men  for 
many  centuries. 

*C.  Optional  Related  Activities . 

1.  Prepare  a series  of  drawings,  charts,  or  displays 
showing  how  various  peoples  have  attempted  to 
explain  such  things  as  whirlpools,  volcanoes,  the 
seasons,  storms,  and  the  obtaining  of  fire. 

2.  Make  a model  of  a temple  or  village  or  the  home 
of  one  of  the  people  about  whom  we  have  been 
reading  and  talking. 

3.  Draw  pictures  or  charts  of  the  No  rwegian  universe, 
the  Hindu  universe,  our  own  solar  system. 
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4.  Prepare  a chart  of  the  "ladder  of  life"  Draw  or 
find  a picture  of  animals  living  in  the  various 
caves • 

5.  In  cooperation  with  someone  who  is  working  on  item 
4,  make  a similar  chart  showing  the  scientist’s 
explanation  of  the  evolutionary  story  of  life* 

6.  Bring  in  religious  books  written  in  languages  other 
than  English.  Prepare  translations  of  some  of  them, 
and  prepare  a display  of  similar  pages. 

7.  Draw  and  color  a "comic  strip"  story  of  the  creation 
of  man  by  the  coyote  and  the  animals  of  California. 

8.  With  several  other  pupils  prepare  a series  of  pic- 
tures of  similar  gods  found  in  several  lands  or 
mythologies  --  Thor  and  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Odin  etc. 

9.  Prepare  a chart  or  diagram  of  the  different  con- 
ceptions of  the  afterworld.  Include  Hades,  the  Egyp- 
tian afterworld,  and  an  Americal  Indian  conception. 

10.  Prepare  a chart  of  the  Greek  gods,  their  duties, 
and  their  attributes.  Use  pictures  as  well  as 
words. 

11.  Make  a map  of  Asgard  or  of  Olympus. 

12.  Prepare  an  illustrated  notebook  on  the  beliefs  and 
customs  of  any  one  people. 

13.  Make  a display  of  the  basic  needs  that  man  has 
always  felt.  Use  word  and  pictures. 

14.  Prepare  a set  of  lantern  slides  that  could  be  used 
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by  one  of  the  pupils  preparing  a talk.  Ask  the 
teacher  f©r  suggestions  as  to  materials  and  methods 

15.  Investigate  th  e number  of  places  the  flowers  in 
your  garden  may  have  originally  made  their  homes 
in  other  countries.  Prepare  a display  which  will 
summarize  your  findings.  You  might  use  pictures 
or  actual  plants  in  connection  with  this.  (9) 

16.  Prepare  a series  of  drawings  showing  the  ways  man 
has  used  to  obtain  light  for  his  home. 

17.  Read  several  poems  aloud  to  the  class.  Point  out 
the  main  idea  of  each  and  explain  how  these  ideas 
are  ageless  and  international. 

18^  Give  a talk  on  the  daily  life  of  one  of  the  peoples 
you  have  studies. 

19.  Give  a talk  on  the  way  one  of  the  Indian  tribes 
worshiped  the  Great  Spirit.  (1) 

20.  Give  a talk  on  the  way  environment  has  made  people 
develop  different  customs. 

21.  With  several  others  prepare  a panel  discussion  in 
which  you  show  how  the  myths  of  one  nation 
resemble  the  myths  o f various  others.  In  what 
nations  has  there  been  a story  of  a great  flood? 

Of  a dragon  or  other  monster? 

22.  Prepare  a brief,  illustrated  talk  on  the  different 
kinds  of  writing  used  by  different  peoples  to 
record  their  ideas.  You  will  want  to  investigate 
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such  things  as  Greek  writing  and  alphabet,  cunei- 
form writing,  and  hieroglyphics. 

23.  Give  a short  talk  on  stone  worship,  tree  worship, 
spring  ceremonies  or  other  rituals.  How  many 
nations  of  the  world  have  done  these  things? 

24.  Read  several  stories  about  other  nations  that 
the  class  as  a whole  has  not  read.  Retell  one  of 
these  stories  in  a pleasant  and  entertaining  man- 
ner. 

25.  Play  or  sing  some  old  folksongs  o f other  nations. 
Perhaps  you  can  sing  one  in  a foreign  language. 

26.  Are  there  places  in  the  community  where  these  are 
ruins  dating  back  to  the  Indians  o r,  perhaps,  to 
early  Scandanavian  explorers?  Gould  you  make 
arrangements  for  the  class  to  visit  them?  Why 
would  such  a field  trip  be  worthwhile? 

27.  Many  of  the  stories  of  other  nations  would  make 
good  plays  either  for  human  actors  o r for  puppets. 
The  story  df  the  Coyo  te  would  make  a good  play, 
for  an  assembly  program.  (4) 

28.  Write  a poem  retelling  one  of  the  stories  you  have 
read.  Read  it  aloud  to  the  class  and  then  hand 
one  copy  to  the  teacher. 

29.  Write  a short  story  in  which  one  dragon-killer 
from  mythology  meets  another.  You  might  use  such 
a character  as  Hercules,  Saint  George,  Jason,  or 
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Siegfried.  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  others. 

30.  Try  writing  an  original  myth  which  will  he  an 
imaginary  explanation  of  something  like  a train, 
telephone,  or  electric  light. 

31.  Make  a list  of  words  that  appear  to  he  very  similar 
in  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  English,  or  other 
languages . 

32.  Investigate  the  different  ways  in  which  Christmas 
or  some  other  holiday  is  celebrated  in  various 
countries.  Could  you  prepare  a leaflet  or  a bulle- 
tin hoard  display  showing  what  you  have  found? 

33.  Make  a list  of  flowers,  trees,  objects  of  science, 
or  the  like  that  have  borrowed  their  names  from 
mythology.  Very  often  you  can  verify  your  guesses 
by  reference  to  the  unabridged  dictionary. 


*List  Ofi  References 
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1.  Baker,  Rannie  B. , In  the  Light  of  Myth.  Evanston;  Row, 

Peterson  and  Company,  1925. 

2.  Colum,  Padriac.  Orpheus : Myths  of  the  World.  New  York;  The 
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4.  Pahs,  Sophie  L.,and  Spoerl,  Dorothy  T.  Beginnings  of 


3/  A minimum  list  is  presented  here.  A list  of  optional 
readings  common  to  all  four  units  is  to  be  found  in  the  appen- 
dix. 
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Life  and  Death.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1946. 

5.  Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  Tanglewood  Tales , Chicago:  Rand, 

McNally  and  Company,  1928. 

6.  Hertzberg,  Max  J.,  Classic  Myths.  Boston.:  Allyn  and  Bacon, 

1935. 

7.  Hertzberg,  Max  J . , Myths  and  Their  Meanings.  Boston:  Allyn 

and  Bacon,  1931. 

8.  Holbrook,  Florence.  The  Book  of  Nature  Myths . Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1902. 

9.  Lucas,  Jeanette  M.  Where  Did  Your  Garden  Grow.  Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1939. 

10. Sabin,  Frances  E.  Classical  Myths  that  Live  Today,  revised 
edition.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1940. 

4/ 

Lists  of  References  and  Materials  for  the  Teacher 1 2 s Use  Only— 
Books 

1.  Eastman,  Mary  H.  Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths,  and 
Legends,  2nd  edition.  Boston:  F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  1926 
and  Supplement,  1937. 

2.  Frazer,  James  G.  The  Golden  Bough,  abridged.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1940. 

3.  Hopkins,  E.  Washburn.  Origin  and  Evolution  of 
Religion.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1923. 
Preparation  of  Lantern  Slides 

1.  How  To  Make  Handmade  Lantern  Slides,  Keystone  View 
Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.  15  cents. 

2.  Schneider,  Dawn  E.,  "Projection  Slides,"  School  Arts, 
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47  jl87,  1948. 

Motion  Pictures 

1.  The  Earth  and  Its  Seasons , Brandon  Pi lms / 1600 
Broadway,  New  York,  19,  New  York.  (Knowledge 
Builders  Series).  16mm  Sound,  black  and  white,  running 
time  10  minutes,  rental  $1.50. 

2.  Navajo  Sand  Painting,  United  World  Films,  Inc.,  Film 
Rental  Branch,  105  East  106th  Street,  New  York,  29, 

New  York.  16mm  sound,  running  time  10  minutes.  Rentals: 
Black  and  white  (No.  517)  $1.50;  Color  (No.  C517) 

$3.00. 

3.  Pygmies  of  Africa,  16mm  sound,  black  and  white,  running 
time  approximately  20  minutes.  An  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  Film.  Apply  for  rental  to  local  film  library. 
Rental  approximately  $3.00. 


4/  The  list  is  a minimum  one.  A list  common  to  all  four 
units“”can  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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TEST  ON  UNIT  III 
Part  I 

Directions : We  have  found  that  all  men  of  all  times  and 
places  have  shared  many  common  needs*  Check  each  word  or 
phrase  "below  which  is  one  of  the  common  needs  that  we  have 
mentioned* 

( ) 1.  Friends  and  companions. 

( ) 2.  Refrigeration. 

( ) 3.  Reference  Books. 

( ) 4.  Adequate  food  and  shelter. 

( ) 5.  Courage  and  hope  when  faced  with  pain  and  illness. 

( ) 6.  Luxurious  houses. 

( ) 7.  The  ability  to  speak  with  animals. 

( ) 8.  Rain. 

( ) 9.  Trees  and  forests. 

( ) 10*  Fuel  and  light. 

( ) 11.  Wars. 

( ) 12.  Explanations. 

Part  II 

Directions ; Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements 
or  questions  is  followed  by  five  possible  answers  or  phrases. 
For  each  item  select  the  answer  that  best  completes  the 
statement  or  answers  the  question.  Put  its  letter  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  left. 
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( ) 13. 


> 


( ) 14. 


( ) 15. 


( ) 16. 


( ) 17. 


( ) 18. 


( ) 19. 


Man  has  been  puzzled  most  by  (a)  the  stories  of  other 
men  (b)  his  inability  to  speak  to  men  of  other 
nations  (c)  the  customs  of  other  men  (d)  the  mode  of 
living  of  other  men  (e)  the  tastes  of  other  men. 
Obtaining  adequate  clothing  has  been  a problem  for 

(a)  all  men  (b)  men  in  California  (c)  men  in  cool 
climates  (d)  men  in  Egypt  (e)  men  in  Norway. 

Man  has  felt  especially  helpless  when  faced  with  all 
but  one  of  the  following:  (a)  pain  (b)  sorrow  (c) 
illness  (d)  religion  (e)  suffering. 

A lack  of  knowledge  usually  (a)  lessens  one’s  fears 

(b)  increases  one’s  fears  (c)  makes  one’s  fears  seem 
natural  (d)  wipes  away  one’s  fears  (e)  makes  one’s 
fears  seem  unreasonable. 

Through  the  centuries  natural  occurrences  have  (a) 
thrilled  and  terrified  men  (b)  annoyed  men  (c) 
delighted  men  (d)  frightened  men  (e)  explained  them- 
selves to  men. 

For  many  years  the  Mohammedans,  like  other  men,  have 
(a)  faced  discouragement  (b)  had  good  luck  (c)  feared 
and  hated  their  neighbors  (d)  been  on  the  whole 
happy  (e)  been  on  the  whole  unhappy. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of  myths  has  been  (a) 
man’s  delight  in  hearing  and  telling  stories  (b)  man’s 
friendliness  (c)  differences  in  color,  race  or 
religion  (d)  the  number  of  books  available  (e)  the 
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( ) 20. 
( ) 21. 

( ) 22. 

( ) 23. 
( ) 24. 

( ) 25. 

( ) 26. 


taming  of  horses  and  dogs. 

The  natural  phenomena  which  inspired  myths  has 
included  (a)  pottery  (t>)  colors  (c)  ships  (d)  chairs 
(e)  coats. 

Myths  and  tales  seem  to  show  that  man  was  once  (a) 
parti-colored  (b)  of  many  different  colors  (c)  of 
four  or  five  distinct  colors  (d)  of  one  color  (e) 
colorless . 

Man  has  been  especially  interested  in  stories  about 

(a)  music  (b)  life  and  death  (c)  wild  animals  (d) 
oceans  (e)  food. 

Fortunately  for  mankind  Pandora's  box  contained  (a) 
evils  (b)  hope  (c)  sickness  (d)  dangers  (e)  mishaps. 
Most  of  all  in  facing  his  future  man  has  wanted  (a) 
understanding  companions  (b)  freedom  from  problems 
(c)  world  peace  (d)  divine  guidance  (e)  help  from 
other  men. 

According  to  the  Greeks  a just  god  would  (a)  be 
respectful  (b)  be  kindly  and  beneficent  (c)  be 
friendly  (d)  be  patient  and  understanding  (e)  reward 
man  according  to  the  kind  of  life  he  lived. 

The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  De ad  reflected  man's  uni- 
versal belief  that  (a)  death  brought  an  end  to  care 

(b)  one  needed  boats,  food  etc.  after  death  (c)  one 
needed  to  go  on  a long  trip  to  a lower  world  (d)  the 
spirit  or  soul  of  a man  would  remain  alive  (e)  after 
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( ) 28. 


( ) 29. 


( ) 30. 


( ) 31. 


( ) 32. 


( ) 33. 


( ) 34. 


i MG 


death  one  is  always  forgotten. 

Men  have  always  expected  that  their  god  or  gods  would 
be  (a)  impatient  but  just  (b)  easily-annoyed  and 
unjust  (c)  kindly  but  just  (d)  cruel  but  loving 
(e)  cruel  and  unfair. 

The  scientists’  story  of  evolution  (a)  is  false  (b) 
does  not  eliminate  religion  (c)  explains  the  problem 
of  the  creation  fully  (a)  proves  religious  beliefs  to 
be  misleading  (e)  is  proved  wrong  by  religion. 

Man  has  explained  the  vast  plan  or  system  of  nature 
by  calling  it  (a)  a ladder-of -lif e (b)  an  accident 
(c)  a divine  plan  of  a supreme  power  (d)  coincidental 
(e)  a natural  occurrence. 

Men  have  always  felt  (a)  that  all  animals  were  friendly 

(b)  that  animals  were  annoying  (c)  that  he  could 
readily  get  along  without  animals  (d)  a sense  of  kin-  : 
ship  with  animals  (e)  a love  for  most  animals. 

Men  have  known  their  supreme  go  d under  such  names 
as  (a)  Mars,  Venus  and  Juno  (b)  Thor,  Loki,  and  Prigg 

(c)  Odin,  Jupiter  and  the  Great  Spirit  (d)  Aphrodite, 
Ares  and  Bacchus  (e)  Coyote,  Olelphanti,  and  the 
Raven. 

The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  (a)  immoral  (b)  unlike 
men  (c)  just  like  men  (d)  similar  to  men  (e)  unsuited 
to  men. 

All  men  have  believed  their  supreme  god  should 
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( ) 35. 


( ) 36. 


( ) 37. 


( ) 38. 


( ) 38. 


( ) 38. 


receive  thanks,  obedience,  respect,  and  (a)  gifts 

(b)  sacrifices  (c)  hymns  (d)  burnt  offerings  (e) 
worship. 

Legends  and  folktales  differ  from  myths  in  that  they 
seldom  contain  (a)  supernatural  events  (b)  religion 

(c)  supermen  (d)  entertainment  (e)  truth. 

It  can  be  said  that  myths  (a)  are  completely  untrue 
(b)  completely  true  (c)  contain  little  but  untruth 

(d)  contain  some  truths  (e)  are  false. 

The  human  problems  expressed  In  myths  (a)  are  out  of 
date  (b)  have  been  partially  solved  (c)  are  unreason- 
able (d)  were  long  ago  taken  care  of  in  various  ways 

(e)  are  no  longer  too  important. 

The  story  of  the  ladder-of -**lif e is  an  example  of  (a) 
how  ignorant  the  mythmakers  usually  were  (b)  how  far 
away  from  the  truth  the  mythmakers  were  (c)  how  close 
some  of  the  mythmakers  often  come  to  the  truth  (d) 
how  myths  often  resemble  religion  (e)  how  scientific 
the  Indians  were. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  of  one  people  often  resemble 
those  of  other  peoples  except  for  their  (a)  colors 
(b)  characteristics  (c)  duties  (d)  powers  (e)  beliefs. 
One  would  expect  the  Hell  of  the  Norse  myths  to  be 
(a)  dark  (b)  fiery  (c)  icy  (d)  noisy  (e)  lonely. 
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Part  III 


Directions ; Think  over  the  myths  that  you  have  read  re- 
cently. Check  each  of  the  items  below  that  you  think  would 
be  very  appropriate  subjects  for  myths. 

( ) 41.  The  causes  of  thunderstorms. 

( ) 42.  The  arrival  of  winter. 

( ) 43.  The  way  man  learned  to  make  fires. 

( ) 44.  The  proper  way  to  wear  a tunic  or  a toga. 

( ) 45.  The  reasons  flowers  grow  in  marshes. 

( ) 46.  The  disappearance  of  ships  at  sea. 

( ) 47.  The  position  of  two  bright  stars  at  night. 

( ) 48.  Building  temples  sturdily  enough  that  they  will  not 
tumble  down. 

( ) 49.  The  best  way  to  cook  certain  fruits  and  vegetables. 

( ) 50.  The  reasons  why  coach  dogs  have  many  black  spots. 

Part  IV 

Directions : Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements 
or  questions  is  followed  by  five  possible  answers  or  phrases. 
For  each  item  select  the  answer  that  best  completes  the  state- 
ment or  answers  the  question.  Put  its  letter  in  the  parentheses 
provided  on  the  left. 

( ) 51.  A Norse  god  is  giving  a banquet;  he  will  invite  all 
but  one  of  the  following  (a)  Frigg  (b)  Thor  (c)  Juno 
(d)  Odin  (e)  Loki. 
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( ) 52 i 


( ) 53. 
( ) 54. 

( ) 55. 

( ) 56. 


( ) 57. 


149 


The  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  having 
a party.  Each  one  wanted  to  invite  someone  from  Nor- 
way with  whom  he  or  she  would  have  a great  deal  in 
common.  Which  invitation  should  not  be  given?  (a) 
Mercury  is  inviting  Loki  (b)  Jupiter  is  inviting  Odin 
(c)  Juno  is  inviting  Frigg  (d)  Venus  is  inviting  Freya 
(e)  Mars  is  inviting  Thor. 

The  best  name  for  a winter  resort  in  Florida  would  be 
(a)  Bacchus  (b)  Pan  (c)  Apollo  (d)  Midas  (e)  Calliope 

A friend  is  opening  a beauty  parlor;  you  would  advise 

her  to  name  it  (a)  Cupid’s  Beauty  Salon  (b)  Juno’s 
Palace  of  Beauty  (c)  Minerva’s  Beauty  Shop  (d)  Diana’s 
Beauty  Parlor  (e)  Venus’  Beauty  Shop. 

An  acquaintance  is  seeking  a brief  poem  to  print  at  the 
beginning  of  a book  entitled.  How  to  Increase  Your 
Whe at  Crop . You  think  the  poem  should  be  about  (a) 

Jupiter  (b)  Pan  (c)  Proserpina  (d)  Pluto  (e)  Ceres. 

A manufacturer  of  office  safes  and  bank  vaults  has  de- 
cided to  call  his  business  firm  the  Pluto  Vault  Com- 
pany. You  would  (a)  congratulate  him  on  his  choice  of 
an  excellent  name  (b)  suggest  he  change  it  to  Ceres 
(c)  suggest  he  change  it  to  Diana  (d)  suggest  he 
change  it  to  Hermes  (e)  suggest  that  none  of  the  names 
was  appropriate. 

A warlike  nation  could  be  called  (a)  mercurial  (b) 
jovial  (c)  janus-faced  (d)  martial  (e)  lunatic. 
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( ) 58. 


( ) 59. 


( ) 60. 
( ) 61. 

( ) 62. 


( ) 63. 


( ) 64. 


( ) 65. 


Before  going  out  to  hunt  wild  boars  a Roman  hunter 
might  make  a sacrifice  to  (a)  Europa  (b)  Diana  (c) 
Mercury (d)  Minerva  (e)  Vulaan. 

A person  who  won  a great  gift  for  the  world  at  a cost 
of  personal  suffering  might  be  called  (a)  Hercules  (b) 
Dionysus  (c)  Jupiter  (d)  Prometheus  (e)  Juno. 

A good  name  for  an  all-night  cafeteria  would  be  (a) 

Iris  (b)  Argus  (c)  Hebe  (d)  Loki  (e)  Thor. 

A good  name  for  a roadside  stand  specializing  in  sea- 
food would  be  (a)  Atlas  Diner  (b)  Ceres'  Lunch  (c) 
Minerva’s  Oyster  House  (d)  Cynthia's  Clam  Shoppe  (e) 
Neptune  Grill. 

A good  name  for  a cleansing  and  dyeing  shop  special- 
izing in  8-hour  service  would  be  (a)  Balder  Cleaners 

(b)  Venus  Cleaners  (c)  Mercury  Cleaners  (d)  Juno  Clean- 
ers, (e)  Vulcan  Cleaners. 

An  extremely  wise  woman  might  be  appropriately  called 
(a)  Minerva  (b)  Juno  (c)  Ceres  (d)  Proserpina  (e) 

Diana. 

A good  name  for  a water  animal  having  but  one  eye 
would  be  (a)  Nymph  (b)  Siren  (c)  Hylas  (d)  Pluto  (e) 
Cyclops 

A man  who  made  a long  and  eventful  trip  might  be  said 
to  have  (a)  made  an  Odyssey  (b)  made  an  Augean  voyage 

(c)  given  sop  to  Cerberus  (d)  eaten  pomgranate  seeds 
(e)  worked  like  a Trojan. 
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( ) 66. 


( ) 67. 


( ) 68. 


( ) 69. 


( ) 70. 


( ) 71. 


( ) 72. 


Thursday  would  be  a good  day  on  which  to  (a)  wash 
clothes  (b)  sleep  late  (c)  stage  a track  meet  (d) 
pound  nails  (e)  give  a play. 

A good  name  for  a cuttlefish  found  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea  would  be  (a)  Midgard  (b)  Minerva  (c)  Romulus 

(d)  Eurydice  (e)  Argonaut. 

A person  who  was "beferween  Scylla  and  Charybdis"  would 
be  (a)  in  a beautiful  land  (b)  ill  (c)  longing  for 
home  (d)  caught  between  two  major  problems  (e)  startled. 
The  African  pygmies  told  how  man  lost  the  friendship  of 
animals  because  (a)  he  disobeyed  Kang  (b)  he  was  cruel 
and  heartless  (cty  they  reached  earth  too  late  (d)  he 
never  tamed  anything  but  horses  and  dogs.(e)  he  could 
not  talk  with  animals. 

The  California  Indians  probably  believed  that  the 
Coyote  created  man  because  (a)  he  was  almost  as  intel- 
ligent as  a human  (b)  the  Indians  appreciated  the 
cleverness  of  an  animal  that  they  saw  nearly  every  day 
(c)  he  was  bigger  than  the  other  animals  at  the  meet© 
ing  (d)  he  was  stronger  than  the  other  animals  (e)  the 
Coyote  was  the  Great  Spirit. 

According  to  the  Egyptians  man  was  molded  from  clay 
by  (a)  animals  (b)  slaves  (c)  a peasant  (d)  a god 

(e)  a woman. 

The  story  told  by  the  American  Indians  about  the  Raven 
explains  (a)  summer  and  winter  (b)  heat  and  cold  (c) 
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food  and  water  (d)  night  and  day  (e)  joy  and  pain. 

( ) 73.  The  Mayan  god  was  displeased  with  the  first  men  that 
he  made  (a)  when  they  would  not  offer  him  thanks  and 
praise  (b)  because  they  were  too  weak  (c)  because  they 
couldn't  eat  corn  (d)  because  they  couldn't  see  i$  the 
dark. 

( ) 74.  The  scientists  studying  the  story  of  evolution  based 
their  discoveries  on  (a)  intelligent  guesses  (b)  old 
myths  they  had  read  or  heard  (c)  bones,  tools,  and 
implements  they  found  buried  in  the  ground  (d)  books  t 
they  had  read  (e)  other  men's  opinions. 

( )75.  The  story  of  evolution  tells  (a)  that  man  was  made 

from  clay  by  a potter  (b)  that  man  was  uncovered  by  a 
cow  that  was  licking  the  salt  ina  rock  (c)  that  man 
was  once  wooden  (d)  how  men  once  could  talk  to  animals 
(e)  how  animals  adapt  themselves  to  meet  various  needs. 
( ) 76.  The  story  £>f  Proserpina  and  Pluto  was  intended  to  ex- 
plain (a)  why  we  have  thunderstorms  (b)  why  the  sun 
rises  and  sets  (c)  why  we  have  summer  and  winter  (d) 
why  we  have  war  and  peace  (e)  how  man  got  fire. 

• 

Part  V 

Directions : The  statements  below  attempt  to  give  some 

information  about  myths  and  the  way  they  originated.  If  you 
think  and  statement  is  true  draw  a circle  around  the  number  of 
the  statement.  If  you  think  any  statement  is  false  make  an  (X) 
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through  the  number  of  the  statement*  Mark  each  statement.  Put 
a question  mark  in  front  of  the  number  if  you  are  very  much 
in  doubt  about  the  correct  answer. 

77.  Myths  are  old  storues. 

78.  Myths  tell  of  gods,  heroes  and  of  men. 

79.  Myths  arose  when  man  wondered  at  the  beauty  f>f  nature. 

80.  We  can  tell  exactly  how  myths  originated. 

81.  Myths  arose  when  man  was  impressed  by  natural  occurrences, 

82.  Myths  arose  when  men  dislikes  their  next-door  neighbors. 

83.  Myths  arose  because  men  liked  to  hear  about  their  ancestors 

84.  Myths  arose  when  men  decided  to  build  a new  stadium. 

85.  Myths  arose  to  explain  why  ships  disappear  at  sea. 

86.  Myths  arose  because  the  early  Greeks  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  science. 

87.  Myths  grerw  up  when  men  noticed  the  apparent  relationships 
between  natural  events  and  happenings. 

88.  Myths  were  thought  to  be  true  by  the  people  who  made  them. 

89.  The  mythmakers  had  fewer  facts  available  to  them  than  are 
available  to  the  modern  scientist. 
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UNIT  THREE 


Objective  Test  - Item  9 

Directions : Each  of  the  following  incomplete  statements  or 
questions  is  followed  by  five  possible  answers  or  phrases.  For 
each  item  select  the  answer  that  be st  completes  the  statement 
or  answers  the  question.  Put  its  letter  in  the  parentheses 
provided  at  left. 

( ) 1.  The  pygmies  are  small  people  who  live  in  (a)  Europe 

(b)  Arabia  (c)  Spain  (d)  Africa  (e)  China. 

( ) 2.  The  pygmies  wrote  their  stories  (a)  on  the  walls  of 

caves  (b)  with  pen  and  ink  (c)  on  bark  (d)  on  stones 
(e)  on  wax  tablets. 

( ) 3.  The  Pygmies’  Lord-of-the-Earth  (a)  was  rarely  seen 

(b)  often  visited  the  people  (c)  didn’t  live  in  Africa 
(d)  occasionally  visited  the  people  (e)  never  was  seen 
( ) 4.  The  pygmies  disobeyed  Kaang  by  (a)  frightening  the 

animals  (b)  beating  the  animals  (c)  eating  fruit 
(d)  drinking  water  (e)  building  a fire. 

( ) 5.  The  story  of  the  pygmies  tells  us  that  it  is  difficult 

to  be  friends  (a)  with  animals  (b)  when  people  speak 
different  languages  (c)  with  dogs  and  horses  (d)  with 
Kaang  (e)  with  members  of  the  same  tribe. 

( ) 6.  The  Coyote  was  chosen  to  plan  the  first  man  because 

(a)  he  was  the  cleverest  animal  (b)  the  Great  Spirit 
had  appointed  him  (c)  he  was  biggest  (d)  the  other 
animals  argued  too  much  (e)  he  was  more  intelligent. 
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( ) 7. 


( ) 8. 


( ) 9. 


( ) 10. 


( ) 11. 

( ) 12. 


( ) 15. 


The  beaver  wanted  the  first  man  to  be  (a)  like  a lion 

(b)  like  an  Indian  (c)  big  and  strong  (d)  like  a small 
boy  (e)  like  a beaver. 

The  coyote  decided  that  man  should  be  (a)  like  one  of 
the  other  animals  (b)  like  two  of  the  other  animals 

(c)  like  three  of  the  other  animals  (d)  like  four  of 
the  other  animals  (e)  to  have  the  best  qualities  of 
each  of  the  animals. 

After  the  Egyptian  god  had  made  a man  out  of  clay, 
a goddess  gave  man  (a)  life  (b)  clothing  (c)  brains 

(d)  courage  (e)  food. 

The  supreme  god  of  the  mayans  probably  made  man  out  of 
cornmeal  (a)  because  clay  and  wood  had  proved  no  good 
(b)  so  he  could  live  on  corn  soup  (c)  because  he  could 
find  nothing  else  to  use  (d)  because  corn  was  an  impor- 
tant food  to  the  tellers  of  the  story  (e)  to  use  up 
some  extra  corn  he  had  ground  up  for  dinner. 

The  story  of  the  ladder-of-lif e tells  how  man  once 
lived  in  (a)  houses  (b)  caves  (c)  trees  (d)  rude  huts 

(e)  clay  pueblos. 

The  animals  that  lived  in  the  lowest  cave  remind  one 
of  (a)  snakes  and  fish  (b)  chickens  and  ducks  (c)  bees 
and  butterflies  (d)  dogs  and  cats  (e)  apes  and  monkeys 
Some  of  the  animals  left  the  first  cave  because  (a) 
it  was  too  dark  (b)  it  was  too  crowded  (c)  it  was  too 
slimy  (d)  they  were  ordered  out  by  the  Tvsdn.  (e)  vines 
began  to  grow  in  it. 
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The  animals  that  moved  to  the  second  cave  did  all  but 


( ) 15. 

( ) 16. 
( ) 17. 

( ) 18. 

( ) 19. 

( ) 20. 
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one  of  the  following  (a)  stayed  the  same  in  appearance 
(b)  changed  slightly  (c)  lost  their  scales  (d)  learned 
to  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs  (e)  became  more 
like  men. 

Prometheus  risked  making  Jupiter  angry  because  (a)he  was 
more  powerful  than  Jupiter  (b)  he  was  sorry  for  man  (c) 
he  was  unafraid  of  Jupiter  (d)  He  did  not  think  Jupiter 
would  get  so  angry  (e)  he  was  immortal. 

Prometheus  gave  man  (a)  food  (b)  seeds  (c)  clothing 
(d)  animals  (e)  fire. 

Adam  and  Eve  lived  (a)  in  the  Garden  of  ^den  (b)  in  the 
Holy  Land  (c)  in  a desert  (d)  in  a forest  (e)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  river. 

Adam  and  Eve  were  punished  because  (a)  they  ate  apples 

(b)  they  were  unhappy  (c)  they  did  not  give  thanks 

(d)  of  their  selfishness  (e)  they  disobeyed  their  maker. 
Raven  brought  to  the  Indians  (a)  skins  (b)  daylight 

(c)  a box  (d)  a whale  (e)  canoes. 

The  scientists  who  studied  the  story  of  evolution  found 
their  information  in  (a)  books  (b)  other  men’s  guesses 
(c)  the  caves  of  early  men  (d)  a garden  (e)  an  old 
inscription. 
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UNIT  IV 

HOW  GOOD  IS  YOUR  IMAGINATION? 

(Grade  8 - Tentative  Time  Allotment  - Two  Weeks) 

The (Unit : In  myths  and  in  poems,  plays,  and  stories 

"based  upon  myths,  one  can  observe  the  play  of  imagination 
upon  the  events  and  phenomena  of  everyday  life.  By  allowing 
his  imagination  freedom  to  roam,  a writer  brings  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  to  others. 

Delimitation  of  the  Unit : 

1.  Imagining  requires  thought,  reflections,  and  activity, 

2,  Imagining  may  involve  personification  of  natural 
forces,  events,  and  objects. 

5.  Imagination  often  involves  looking  at  an  event, 
problem,  or  object  from  several  directions. 

4.  The  products  of  imagination  reflect  human  abilities, 
needs,  and  desires. 

5.  The  imagination  is  used  when  one  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  objects  which  he  sees,  hears,  tastes,  smells,  or 
feels. 

6.  The  imagination  is  often  used  when  one  can  observe 
only  a part  of  a given  item  or  situation;  there  is  often 

a strong  desire  to  guess. 

7.  Gossip  or  legend  may  result  when  one  is  dissatisfied 
with  facts  and  brings  new  materials  into  a story  with  the 
aim  of  brirgjng  added  pleasure  to  an  audience. 
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8*  In  order  to  please  himself  or  his  listeners,  an 
individual  may  deliberately  and  intentionally  step  over  the 
literal  boundaries  of  reality  and  utility  and  into  the  realm 
of  fantasy. 

9.  Man  has  often  delighted  in  identifying  himself  with 
a divinity. 

10.  An  imaginative  person  often  attempts  to  so  organize 
and  systematize  the  products  of  his  imagination  that  contra- 
dictions are  eliminated  and  the  materials  fit  into  a master 
pattern. 

11.  Imagining  often  includes  the  sebction  of  items 
which  could  be  expected  to  appeal  to  a particular  audience. 

12.  Imagination  is  often  exemplified  by  the  figures 
of  speech,  the  comparisons,  the  unusual  descriptions, 

the  novel  incidents,  and  the  strikingly  different  characters 
contained  in  formal  or  informal  speaking  and  writing. 

15.  Imagination  is  often  drawn  upon  in  the  creation 
of  poems,  plays,  radio  broadcasts,  motion  pictures,  stories, 
comic  strips,  architecture,  advertising,  and  works  of  art. 

14 ♦ The  imagination  is  often  used  to  create  novelty. 

15.  When  imagining  one  often  places  himself  in  other 
than  his  actual  time,  place,  environment,  or  situation. 

16.  Myths  represent  many  of  the  activities  of  the 
imagination  in  use. 
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Incidental  and  Indirect  Learning  Products . 

A.  An  increased  ability  to  suspend  belief  when  reading 
stories  of  imaginary  characters  or  events. 

B.  An  awareness  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
reading  and  understanding  of  myths  and  legends* 

The  Unit  Assignment . (Tentative  Time  Allotment:  Two  Weeks, 
Five  Periods  Per  Week*) 

A.  Introductory  reading  and  discussion.  Oral  reading 

of  several  of  the  Just  So  Stories  (4;)  by  the  teacher. 
Class  discussion  of  questions  such  as  these  which  are 
based  upon  the  story,  "The  Beginnings  of  the 
Armadillos”  (4:  101-122):  (l)  Is  there  any  truth  in 

the  description  of  the  armadillos?  (The  story  is  based 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  armadillos.)  (2)  Why  does 
Kipling  deliberately  present  false  information?  (He 
obtains  a pleasant  and  humorous  effect  by  deliberately 
over-stepping  normal  limits  of  fact.)  (3)  In  what  ways 
does  the  Painted  Jaguar  remind  you  of  yourself?  (It 
talks  like  a person,  has  a solicitous  mother,  has  its 
paw  bandaged  v/hen  it  is  injured,  and  is  presented  to  th 
reader  in  human  terms*) 

B.  For  study  by  individuals  and  small  groups. 

*1.  Fill  out  your  copy  of  "A  List  of  Why's,”  making 


e 


* These  items  are  to  be  reproduced  on  the  study  guide,  a 
copy  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil. 
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sure  that  you  follow  the  directions  carefully, 

1/ 

Hand  the  completed  list  to  the  teacher. 

*2.  Pupils  sharing  an  interest  in  two  or  more  of  the 
same  questions  will  work  together  on  one  committee. 
The  committee  will  read  the  appropriate  references 
shown  on  the  f,List  of  Why's.”  Choose  the  two 
stories  which  you  enjoyed  the  most  to  tell  to  the 
class.  One  of  the  stories  should  be  a Greek  or 
Roman  one;  the  other  may  be  from  any  nation  and 
may  be  old  or  new.  Make  certain  that  your  stories 
can  be  fun  for  your  listeners. 

3.  Listening  to  the  stories  told  by  the  members  of  the 
committees.  As  each  committee  finishes,  the 
attention  of  the  class  is  drawn  to  the  imaginative 
activities  employed  in  the  stories  and  nr/ths  which 
have  been  retold.  A discussion  of  and  voting  for 
the  best  presentation. 

*4.  Write  a one  page  summary  of  the  ways  in  which 
myths  and  legends  show  use  of  the  imagination. 

Many  ideas  for  this  will  occur  to  you  as  you 
listen  to  the  committee's  tell  their  stories, 
and  while  you  are  reading.  Keep  this  to  use  as 
a guide  in  preparing  item  6. 

#5.  Take  one  of  the  items  on  the "List  of  Why’s"  or 

l/  See  the  sample  list  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 
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a similar  question  of  your  own  and  try  writing 
(a)  a careful,  accurate,  and  factual  answer  to 
the  question,  or  (b)  an  imaginative  twentieth 
Century  myth  answering  the  nwhy" . You  may  write 
the  story  or  poem  by  yourself,  or  you  may  work 
with  several  others  to  v/rite  a play  or  radio 
broadcast*  A good  script  for  a play  or  radio 
program  might  be  acted  out  for  an  assembly* 

•&C*  Optional  Related  Activities* 

1*  Prepare  a series  of  cartoons  or  draw  a comic  strip 
showing  the  imaginary  character  that  makes  it 
difficult  to  start  your  car  on  a cold  morning. 

2.  Prepare  a poster  showing  the  duties,  character- 
istics, and  appearance  of  one  of  the  Gods  used  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Norsemen  to  explain  some 
aspect  of  Nature.  For  example,  you  might  find  a 
picture  of  Ceres,  and  other  pictures  of  her 
symbol,  the  cornucopia,  and  of  something  to 
remind  us  that  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  grain. 

You  might  be  able  to  bring  in  a stalk  of  wheat  or 
oats  to  go  on  this  particular  poster. 

3.  Make  a model  from  soap,  wood,  clay,  pipe  cleaners, 
or  some  other  material,  of  an  imaginary  modern  god; 
a subway  god,  an  electric  light  god,  an  airplane 
god,  an  elevator  god.  These  can  be  either  serious 
or  amusing.  (2) 
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4#  Make  a model  of  one  of  the  monsters  such  as  the 
hydra,  Scylla,  minotaur,  or  Mldgard  serpent 
that  are  found  in  myths  and  legends# 

5.  Make  a notebook  or  a series  of  posters  showing 

pictures  of  mythological  and  imaginary  characters 
used  in  cartoons,  comic  strips,  and  advertisements# 
Would  Alley  Pop , Superman,  and  the  Teeny  Weenies 
fall  under  this  classification?  Under  each  item 
write  a sentence  indicating  how  the  item  shows  the 
use  of  the  imagination# 

6#  Perhaps  your  grandparents  or  parents  can  tell  you 
an  old  legend  about  the  community  in  which  you 
live  now,  or  about  some  place  in  which  they  former- 
ly lived.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  the  legend,  and 
then  come  prepared  to  share  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  class#  Be  ready  to  tell  how  much  of  your 
story  is  true,  and  how  much  of  it  is  the  product 
of  some  one  * s imagination. 

7#  With  several  other  members  of  the  group  make  an 

illustrated  leaflet  containing  some  local  legends. 
Make  the  stories  fun  to  read#  Include  pictures 
whenever  they  will  make  the  leaflet  more  colorful 
and  attractive# 

8#  If  you  enjoy  taking  photographs,  make  a collection 
of  pictures  of  imaginary  persons  and  places  depict- 
ed on  bulletin  boards,  bill  boards,  theatre  sign- 
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boards,  buildings,  store  windows.  Keep  your  eye 
open  for  statues,  too.  (How  would  you  classify 
Easter  rabbits,  Santa  Claus,  Jack  Frost,  and  the 
caduceus  used  by  some  doctors  on  their  cars?) 
Arrange  a display  of  the  pictures  you  have  found. 

Be  sure  to  write  a sentence  explaining  the  picture 
and  telling  where  and  when  the  picture  was  taken. 

9.  Read  the  story  of  Wagner’s  operas.  The  Ring  of  the 
Nibelung,  which  deal  with  the  imaginary  German 
hero,  Siegfried.  Listen  to  records  of  the  music 
from  the  operas.  Tell  the  class  how  the  music 
seems  to  fit  the  imaginative  mood  of  the  operas. (6) 

10.  Listen  to  some  recordings  of  American  folk  songs 
that  have  to  do  with  either  Johnny  Apple seed, 

Paul  Bunyan,  or  John  Henry.  Would  you  call  these 
men  imaginary  characters?  Look  up  the  answer  to 
this  in  the  encyclopaedia  or  other  reference  book, 
and  tell  the  class  what  you  have  found  out  about 
these  men. 

11.  If  you  have  encountered  an  especially  amusing  and 
imaginative  poem  during  your  reading  for  this  unit, 
practice  reading  it  several  times  and  then  read  it 
to  the  class. 

12.  Prepare  a booklet  in  which  you  copy  five  or  more 
amusing  and  imaginative  poems.  Put  in  it  only 
poems  that  you  have  liked.  Under  each  write  a 
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sentence  explaining  how  it  reflects  the  author’s 
imagination, 

2/ 

*List  of  References . 

1.  Pahs,  Sophia  L.  and  Spoerl,  Dorothy  T.  Beginnings  of  Life 

and  Death.  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1946. 

" " 

2.  Gaba,  Lester.  On  Soap  Sculpture . New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 

Company,  1935. 

3.  Herzberg,  Max  J.  Myths  and  Their  Meanings . Boston:  Allyn 

and  Bacon,  1931. 

4.  Kipling,  Rudyard.  Just  So  Stories.  New  York:  Doubleday, 

Doran  and  Company,  1922. 

5.  Sabin,  Frances  E.  Classical  Myths  That  Live  Today.  New 

York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1940. 

' 

6.  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera,  edited  by  Charles  O’Connell, 

10th  edition,  revised.  Camden:  Radio  Corporation 

of  America,  1939. 

3/ 

Lists  of  Materials  for  Teacher’s  Use  Only 
Phonograph  records  of  American  legends: 

1.  Burl  Ives  (Decca,  Album  407) 


2/  A minimum  list  is  presented  here.  A list  of  optional 
readings  common  to  four  units  is  to  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

3/  A minimum  list  is  presented  here.  A list  of  addition- 
al materials  and  references  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  can  be 
found  in  Appendices  B and  C« 
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Tony  Kraber  (Keynote,  Album  104) 

For  records  of  music  from  the  operas  of  Wagner 
Hall,  David.  The  Record  Book,  new  edition. 
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EVALUATION  OP  UNIT  IV 
A.  TEST 


Think  over  the  myths  you  have  read  or  heard  during  the  work 
of  this  unit.  Consider,  too,  what  you  have  learned  about  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  imagination  can  be  used*  Then  write 
a summary  of  what  you  have  learned  about  the  ways  of  using  one’s 
imagination.  Plan  your  summary  before  starting  to  write.  You 
will  have  the  entire  period  in  which  to  write* 

(It  is  expected  that  the  pupil  will  reproduce  most  of  the 
materials  furnished  in  the  unit  and  delimitation.) 

B*  RATING  CARD 

Each  pupil  is  rated  against  the  following  list  during  the 
unit.  A check  mark  indicates  that  the  pupil  has  exhibited  the 
imaginative  activity  specified.  Comparison  of  total  scores 
might  give  an  estimate  of  relative  achievement* 

( ) 1*  The  pupil  thinks  and  reflects  before  acting,  when  he  is 
consciously  attempting  to  allow  his  imagination  to  work* 

( ) 2.  The  pupil's  engages  in  activity  when  consciously  attempt- 
ting  to  allow  his  imagination  to  operate. 

( ) 3.  The  pupil  uses  the  device  of  personification. 

( ) 4.  The  pupil  attempts  to  solve  a difficult  problem  by 
approaching  it  from  several,  different  directions. 

( ) 5.  The  pupil  uses  his  imagination  when  dissatisfied  with 
everyday  sensory  experiences. 

( ) 6.  The  pupil  uses  his  imagination  to  complete  the  ''picture'' 
when  he  can  observe  only  part  of  a given  item  or  thingo 
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( ) 7.  When  telling  a story,  the  pupil  brings  in  details  which 

he  thinks  will  be  of  interest  to  his  particular  audience, 

( ) 8.  When  writing  original  stories,  the  pupil  deliberately 
steps  over  literal  boundaries  of  reality  and  utility, 

( ) 9,  The  pupil  tries  to  systematize  the  products  of  his 

imagination  in  order  to  eliminate  contradictions  and 
allow  the  materials  to  fit  into  a master  pattern, 

( ) 10,  The  pupil  uses  figures  of  speech  in  formal  composition, 

( ) 11.  The  pupil  uses  figures  of  speech  in  informal  composition, 

( ) 12,  In  creative  writing  and  oral  composition  the  pupil 

draws  on  periods  of  time  that  are  outside  his  everyday 
life, 

( ) 13,  In  creative  writing  and  oral  comoosition  the  pupil 

draws  upon  places  that  are  outside  his  everyday  life, 

( ) 14,  In  creative  writing  and  oral  composition  the  pupil 

draws  upon  situations  and  incidents  that  are  outside  his 
everyday  life, 

( ) 15,  In  creative  writing  and  oral  composition  the  pupil 

draws  on  environments  that  are  outside  his  everyday  life. 

( ) 16.  The  pupil  uses  his  imagination  in  a conscious  effort  to 
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Pupil’s  Names 

A LIST  OF  WHY’S 

Directions : Entertaining  stories  have  arisen  that  attempt 
to  explain  the  answers  to  the  questions  listed  below.  Read  the 
questions  through.  Place  a number  (l)  in  front  of  the  question 
that  you  would  like  most  to  answer,  a number  (2)  in  front  of 
your  second  choice,  and  so  on  down  to  and  including  a fifth 
choice.  Hand  the  list  to  the  teacher.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
look  up  the  references  until  later. 

( ) 1.  Why  does  the  sun  rise  and  set  each  day?  (3:99-123;5:9, 
21-23) 

( ) 2.  What  holds  up  the  sky?  (3:226-227;  5:218,  225) 

( ) 3.  Why  do  we  have  summer  and  winter?  (3:152-155;  5:43-50) 

( ) 4.  Why  are  there  storms  at  sea?  (3:22,  143-144,  166-169; 
5:137,  312-313,  335.) 

( ) 5.  How  did  the  peacock  get  its  beautiful  markings?  (3:159- 
161;  5:72,78.) 

( ) 6.  What  causes  a rainbow?  (3:37,  49,  166-169,  344;  5:78) 

( ) 7.  What  causes  thunderstorms?  (3:21-22,  36-37;  5:83) 

( ) 8.  Why  do  we  have  grasshoppers?  (3:165-166;  5:33-34) 

( ) 9.  Why  do  winds  blow?  (3:143,  166-169,  289;  5:312-313,  335) 

( ) 10.  Why  is  sunrise  often  beautiful?  (3:142;  5:31-32) 

( ) 11.  What  happens  to  a person  after  he  leaves  the  earth? 
(3:176-182;  5:159-170) 

( ) 12.  How  were  the  first  men  created?  (1:1-50;  3:23-29;  5:171- 
172) 

( ) 13.  ¥i/hy  do  we  have  spiders?  (3:64-67;  5:122-123) 

( ) 14.  Why  do  we  have  echoes?  (3:164-165;  5:148) 

( ) 15.  Why  do  sunf lowers”look  at”the  sun?  (3:163;  5:25) 

( ) 16.  Why  does  the  narcissus  require  lots  of  water?  (3A64-165; 

5:147-148) 

( ) 17.  How  did  man  learn  how  to  make  fire?  (3:24-25;  5:171-172) 

( ) 18.  Why  do  we  have  laurel  bushes?  (3:161-163;  5:17-19) 

( ) 19.  Why  do  shins  disappear  at  sea?  (3:144-145,  166-169; 

5:317-318)' 
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Seredy,  Kate,  White  Stag,  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1937. 

29.  INDIA 

Beling,  Mabel  A.,  Wicked  Goldsmith,  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1941.  (6-8) 

Jacobs,  Joseph,  editor,  Indian  Fairy  Tales;  Gathered  from  the 
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Jones,  Sir  William,  translator,  Sakuntala. 

Mukerji,  Dhan  G.,  Rama,  the  Hero  of  India,  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton,  1930.  (7-9) 

Steel,  Flora  A.,  editor,  Tales  of  Pun j ab.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1894.  (6-8) 

Wilson,  Richard,  The  Indi an  Story  Book,  London,  Macmillan 
Company  Ltd.,  1914. 

30.  ITALY 

Davis,  Mary  G. , editor,  Truce  of  the  Wolf  and  Other  Tales  of 

Old  Italy,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brg.ce  and  Company,  1951. 
(4-6) 

Macdonell,  Anne,  editor,  Italian  Fairy  Book,  Philadelphia: 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1912.  (5-7) 

31.  DIVINE  COMEDY 

Carlyle,  Wicksteed,  Divine  Comedy  by  Dante , (Modern  Library) 
New  York:  Random  House. 

Cary,  H.  F. , Divine  Comedy,  (Everyman’s  Library)  New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton,  1908.  (11-12) 

Longfellow,  Henry  W. , Divine  Comedy, (Riverside  Bookshelf) 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  (11-12) 

Norton,  C.  E. , Divine  Comedy  of  Dante , Boston:  Houghton 
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32.  JAPAN 


Hearn,  Lafcadio,  Japanese  Fairy  Tales , Liveright  Publishing 
Company,  1924.  (9il2) 

James,  Grace,  Green  pillow  and  Other  Japanese  Fairy  Tales, 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.(6-9) 

Williston,  Teresa  P.,  Japanese  Fairy  Tales  Retold,  Chicago: 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  1904-1911.  (1-9) 

33.  MAYAN 

Campbell,  Camilla,  Star  Mountain  and  Other  Legends  of  Mexico, 
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34.  MUNCHAUSEN 
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Bacon,  Dolores,  editor.  Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know,  New 
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Baldwin,  James,  Story  of  Siegfried,  (Scribner's  Illustrated 
Classics)  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1931. 
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Chapin,  Anna  A. , The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold  Tola  for  Young 
People , New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1897.  (7-9) 
Chapin,  Anna  A. , Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner , Told  for  Young 
People , New  York:  Harper  Brothers,  1898.  (6-9) 

Diller,  Angela,  Story  of  Siegfried,  New  York:  Peter  Smith, 
1951.  (4-8) 

Henderson,  Gertrude,  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung , New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1932.  (6-8) 

Lavignac,  Albert,  The  INusic  Dramas  of  Richard  Vagner , New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1898.  (11-12) 

Lawrence,  Robert,  compiler,  Wagner  ’ s ’Ring  of  the  Nibelung ’ , 
New  York:  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1959.  (4-9) 

McSpadden,  Walter  F. , Stories  from  the  Great  Operas , New 
York;  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1925.  (6-8) 

Ragezin,  Zenaiae,  A.,  Siegfried,  the  Hero  of  the  North, and 
Beowulf , the  Hero  of  the  Anglo-Saxons . (9) 

Shumway,  Daniel  B.,  translator,  The  Nibelungenliea,  Boston: 
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36.  NORSE  MYTHS 
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Bellows,  Henry  , The  Poetic  Edda,  American  Scandanavian 

Foundation,  19 2d. 

Brodeur,  Arthur  G. , The  Prose  Edda,  American  Scandanavian 
Foundation,  1916. 

Brown,  Abbie  F.,  In  the  Days  of  Giants,  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1902.  (1-5) 

Colum,  Padriac,  The  Children  of  Odin,  Hew  York:  The  Mac- 
mil lan  C mpany,  1920.  (7-9) 

Deutsche,  Babette,  Heroes  of  the  Kalevala,  1'ev  York:  Julian 
Ivies  sner,  1940.  (5-9) 

French,  Allan,  editor.  Heroes  of  Iceland,  Boston:  Little, 

Br  o wn  and  C omp any , 1905.  ( 7 - 9 ) 

French,  Allan,  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong,  He'  York:  L.  P. 
Dutton,  1908.  (6-8)  • 

French,  Allen,  Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Vikings  Bow,  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1904. 

Guerber,  Helene  A.,  Myths  of  Northern  Lanas,  New  York: 

American  Book  Company,  1895. 

Hosford,  Dorothy,  Sons  of  the  Vol sungs.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mill an  Company,  1932.  (7-9) 

Xeary,  Annie  and  Keary  Eliza,  Heroes  of  Asgard,  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1950.  (5-7) 
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Mabie,  Hamilton  . , Norse  Stories  Retold  from  the  Had as. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  (5-9) 

Rosvall,  Toivo,  Saga  of  the  Volsungs.  (11-12) 

Wilmot -Buxton,  Ethel  M. , Stories  of  Norse  Heroes  Told  by  the 
Northmen,  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1909.  (6-9) 

37.  ORIENTAL 

(Excluding  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian) 

Fenner,  Phyllis  R. , editor.  Demons  and  Dervishes , New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1946.  (3-7) 

Metzger,  Berta,  Tales  Told  in  Korea,  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lip- 
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Tietjens,  Eunice,  Poetry  of  the  Orient. 

58.  MARCO  POLO 
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Random  House. 

Byrne,  Donn,  Messer  Marco  Polo , (Modern  Library)  New  York: 
Random  House. 

Other  edition:  Penguin  Books,  1946. 

Kent,  Louise  A.,  He  Went  With  Marco  Polo , Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1935.  (7-9) 
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O’Neil,  Eugene,  Marco  Millions,  (Modern  Library)  New  York: 


Random  House,  1941. 


39.  PERSIA 

Olcott,  Frances  J. , editor,  Tales  of  the  Persian  Genii, 
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Chidsey,  Alan  L. , Rustem,  Lion  of  Persia,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
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Zimmern,  Helen,  translator.  The  Epic  of  Kings : Hero  Tales  of 
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40.  POLAND 
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Zeitlin,  Ida,  Skazki;  Tales  and  Legends  of  Old  Russia,  New 


York;  Farrar  ana  Rinehart,  1926.  (6-8) 

42.  SCANDANAVIA 

Dahn,  Felix,  A Captive  of  Roman  Eagles . 
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Ibsen, "Peer  Gynt"  in  Eleven  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  (Modern 
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Shute,  Nevil,  Vinland  the  Good,  New  York:  William  Morrow  and 
Company,  1946. 

Whittier,  John  G.,"The  Norsemen". 

45.  S C AMD  AN AVIAN  FAIRY  TALES  AND  FICTION 

Adams,  Julia,  Swords  of  the  Vikings , New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton, 
1928.  (6-9) 

Andersen,  Hans  C.,  Fairy  Tales,  New  York:  Oxford  University 
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Andersen,  Hans  C. , Fairy  Tales , New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1899. 
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AsbjVrnsen,  Peter  C.  and  Moe,  Jurgen  e..  East  of  the  Sim  and 
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Bay,  Jens,  C.,  editor,  Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales , New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1899.  (5-7) 

Bowman,  James  G.  and  Bianco,  Margery,  Tales  from  a Finnish 

Tup  a,  translated  by  Kolemainen,  Aili,  Albert  Whitman  and 
Company,  1936.  (4-6) 


Braekstad,  h.  L. , Fairy  Tales  From  the  Swedish,  translated 
from  Djurklo,  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
(3-5) 

Martens,  Frederick  H. , The  Norwegian  Fairy  Book,  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1922.  (5-7) 

Meigs,  Cornelia,  Helga  and  the  White  Peacock,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1922.  (5-7) 

Herman,  Linar,  Fairy  Tales  from  the  North,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 


Knopf,  1946.  (3-7) 

Stroebe,  Klara,  editor,  Swedish  Fairy  Book,  Martens,  F.  H. , 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1921.  (5-7) 
TJndset , Sigrid,  Sigurd  and  his  Brave  Companions , New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1943.  (3-7) 

Unaset,  Sigrid,  editor.  True  and  Untrue  and  Other  Norse  Tales , 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945.  (3-7) 

Yates,  Elizabeth,  Quest  in  the  Northland,  New  York:  Alfred  A, 


Knopf,  1940.  (7-11) 

44.  SCOTLAND 


Grierson,  Elizabeth  V/.,  Scottish  Fairy  Book,  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1910.  (6-8) 
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Grierson,  Elizabeth  W. , Tales  from  Scottish  Ballads,  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916.  (6-9) 

45.  SPAIN 

doggs , Ralph  S.  and  Davis,  Mary  G. , Three  Golden  Oranges  and 
Other  Spanish  Polk  Tales,  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  1956.  (5-6) 

Dane,  George  E.  and  Dane,  Beatrice  J.,  Once  there  Was  and 

Was  Not,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1931. 

(5-7) 

Gunterman,  Bertha  L. , Castles  in  Spain  and  other  Enchantments, 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1928.  (5-7) 

Irving,  Washington,  The  Alhambra,  (The  Newbery  Classics) 
Philadelphia:  The  David  McKay  Company,  (9-12) 

Irving,  Washington,  Alhambra  Palace  of  Mystery  and  Splendor, 
selected  and  re-arranged  by  Williams,  Mabel,  New  York: 
-‘•he  Macmillan  Company,  1926.  (7-9) 

Woolsey,  Gamel,  tr  anslator,  Spanish  Fairy  Stories,  Trans- 
atlantic  Arts,  1947. 

a.  Cid 

Sherwood,  Merriam,  translator.  Tale  of  the  Warrior  Lord,  El 
Cantar  de  mio  Cid,  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
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Cervantes,  Saavedra,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  (Modern  Library 
New  York:  Random  House. 

Kester,  Paul,  Don  Quixote , New  York,  Samuel  French.  (11-12) 

46.  SWITZERLAND 

Carpenter,  Frances,  Tales  of  a Swi s s Grandmother,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1940.  (5-7) 

"William  Tall" 

47.  WALES 


Higginson,  Thomas  W. , Tales  of  the  enchanted  Isles  of  the 
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Brown,  Ahbie,  F.,  In  the  Days  of  Giants , Boston 
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Pahs,  Sophia  L. , Beginnings  of  I.ar th  and  Sky,  Boston:  Beacon 
.Press.  (4-10) 

Fans,  Sophia  L.,  and  Spoerl,  Dorothy  T.,  Beginnings  of  Life 
and  Death,  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1946.  (4-10) 
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Gaer , Joseph,  How  the  Cfr e at  Religions  Began,  new  and  revised 
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Green  and  Company,  1929.  (4-6) 
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and  Company,  1947. 
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and  Company,  1947. 

McEwen,  J.,  Once  Upon  a •L‘ime , New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  and 
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Taylor,  Eva,  Men  are  Brothers,  New  York:  Viking  Press. 

Wells,  Margaret  E.,  How  the  Present  Game  from  the  Past , New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1932.  (3-6) 

D.  BOOKS  OP  GENERAL  INFORMATION 
1.  ANTHOLOGIES  AND  POETRY 

Bryant,  William  C.,  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,  (Utopian 

Edition)  revised  and  enlarged,  NewYork:  Doublday,  Doran 
and  Company,  1925. 

Carman,  Bliss,  World * s Best  Poetry,  New  York:  University 
Society,  1904. 

Emerson,  Ralph  W. , Parnassus,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1874. 

Hill,  C.  M.,  World ’ s Great  Religious  Poetry,  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

Johnson,  R.,  Famous  Single  and  Fugitive  Poems , New  York: 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1880. 

Lamont,  C.,  Man  Answers  Death,  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1936. 

Morris,  J and  Adams,  St.  C.,  I_t  Can  Be  Done,  New  York:  Sully, 
1923. 

Soper,  H. , Scrap  Book  Recitation  Series,  Chicago:  T.  S.  Deni- 
son, 1882-1916. 

Stevenson,  Burton  E. , Home  Book  of  Verse,  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1922. 
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Stevenson,  Burton  E.,  Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse,  New  York j 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1925, 

Werner,  E.  S.,  Werner's  Readings  and  Recitations , New  York: 

E.  S.  Werner,  1890-1916. 

Widdemer,  M. , Haunted  Hour,  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1920. 

2.  ART 

Gaba,  Lester,  On  Soap  Sculpture,  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1935.  (7-9) 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  W. , The  Arts,  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1937.  (9-12) 

3.  AVIATION 

Barry,  Mary  E.  and  Hanna,  Paul  R.,  editors.  Wonder  Plights 
of  Long  Ago,  New  York:  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1930.  (5-7) 

4.  BUTTERFLIES 

Comstock,  John  H. , and  Comstock,  Anna  B.,  How  To  Know  the 
Butterflies , New  York:  Comstock  Publishing  Company, 
1920. 

Holland,  W.  J.,  The  Butterfly  Book.  The  Nature  History  Lib- 
rary, Vol.  VI,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
1920. 

Matschat,  Cecile,  American  Butterflies  and  Moths.  (7-9) 
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5.  DICTIONARIES 


Bray,  Prank  C.,  World  of  Myths ; a Dictionary  of  Mythology, 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1935, 


Bruncken,  Herbert,  A Subject  Index  to  Poetry,  Chicago : American 
Library  Association,  1940. 

Eastman,  Mary  H. , Index  to  Fairy  Tales , Myths , and  Legends, 
Boston:  P.  W.  Faxon  Company,  1926,  supplement  1937. 
Edwardes,  Marian  and  Spence,  Lewis,  Dictionary  of  Non-Classica 
Mythology,  (Everyman’s  Library)  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton, 
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1929. 


Harper ’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities, 
edited  by  Peck,  Harry  T.,  New  York:  AmericanBook 
Company,  1923. 

Seyffert,  Oskar,  Dr.,  A Dictionary  of  Classical  Antiquities ; 

Mythology,  Religion,  Literature  and  Art,  revised  and 
edited  with  additions  by  Nettleship,  Henry  and  Sandys, 
J.E.,  London:  William  Glaisher  Ltd.,  1894. 

Smith,  Sir  William,  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary,  (Everyman’s 
Library)  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton,  1911. 

6.  FLOWERS 


Dana,  W.  S.  How  to  Know  the  Wildf lowers , new  edition.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1908. 

Lucas,  Jeanette  M.  Where  Did  Your  Carden  Grow,  Philadelphia: 
J*  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1939. 


Mathews,  Ferdinand  S.,  Book  of  Wildf lowers  for  Young VPe op le. 
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New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1923.  (7-9) 

McCurdy,  R.  M.,  The  Book  of  Garden  Flowers,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1926. 

Mathews,  Ferdinand  S.,  Field  Book  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs , 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915. 

7.  GEOLOGY 

Fabre,  Jean  H. , The  Story  Book  of  Science,  New  York;  D. 

Appleton-Century  Company,  1917.  (7-9) 

Fabre,  Jean  H. , This  Earth  of  Ours,  New  York:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1923.  (7-8) 

Hibben,  Thomas,  The  Sons  of  Vulcan;  the  Story  of  Metals, 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

8.  MUSIC 

Bauer,  Marion  and  Peyser,  Ethel  R.,  How  Music  Grew,  revised. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1939.  (8-9) 

Boni,  Margaret  B.,  editor.  Fireside  Book  of  Folk  Songs,  New 
York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1947. 

Buchanan,  Fannie  R. , How  Man  Made  Music,  new  edition,  Chicago, 
Follett  Publishing  Company,  1936.  (4-9) 

Cross,  Milton  J.,  Milton  Cross’  Complete  Stories  of  the  Great 
Operas , New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1947. 

Dent,  Bdward,  Opera,  New  York:  Penguin  Books. 

Kobbe,  Gustav,  Complete  Opera  Book,  the  Stories  of  the  Operas, 
revised  and  enlarged.  New  York:  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
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Krehbiel,  Henry  E.,  A Book  of  Operas ; Their  Histories,  Their 
Plots,  and  Their  Music,  New  York:  Garden  City  Publish- 
ing Company,  1925, 

O'Connell,  Charles,  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera,  Camden,  RCA 
Victor,  1939, 

Weber,  C.  M.  von,  Oberon.  (opera) 

McDowell,  Edward,  Eroica  (musical  composition) 

9.  PLAYS 

Merrill,  John  and  Fleming,  Martha,  Play-Making  and  Plays, 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1930. 

10.  POSTAGE  STAMPS 

Harris,  H.  Gordon,  Postage  Stamps  and  Greek  Mythology, 
Rothchild,  Sigmund,  Stories  Postage  Stamps  Tell,  New  York: 

G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  1930.  (7-9) 

Scott ' s Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalog,  New  York:  Scott  Pub- 
lications, published  annually.  (7-9) 

Thorp,  Prescott,  Commerative  Stamps  of  the  World,  (7-9) 

11.  PUPPETS 

Ficklen,  Bessie,  A.,  " Handbook  of  First  Puppets , Philadelphia 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1935.  (7-9) 

Mills,  Winifred  H.,  and  Dunn,  Louise  M.,  Marionettes , Masks, 


and  Shadows , New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
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1933.  (7-9) 


12.  SLIDES 

Schneider,  Dawn  E.,  "Projector  Slides"  in  School  Arts : 47: 
187;  1948. 

13.  SPORTS 

Kieran,John,  The  Story  of  the  Olympic  Dames  from  776  BC  to 

1936  AD,  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott, Company,  1936. 
(7-9) 

14.  STARS 

Baker,  Robert  H. , Introducing  the  Constellations , New  York: 
Viking  Press,  1937.  (7-9) 

Baker,  Robert  H. , When  the  Stars  Come  Out,  New  York:  Viking 
Press,  1934.  (7-12) 

Frost,  Edwin  B.,  Let ' s Look  at  the  Stars , Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1935.  (7-12) 

Kinney,  Muriel,  Stars  and  Their  Stories , New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  1926. 

Lewis,  Isabel  M. , Astronomy  for  Young  Folks,  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  1932.  (7-9) 

Martin,  Martha,  E. , The  Friendly  Stars , New  York:  Harper  and 
brothers,  1907. 

Olcott,  William  T.,  The  Book  of  the  Stars  for  Young  People, 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1923.  (7-9) 
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Proctor,  Mary,  The  Young  Folks 1 Book  of  the  Heavens,  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Comapny,  1925.  (7-9) 

Reh,  Frank,  Astronomy  for  the  Layman,  (9-12) 

Scott,  0.  E.,  Stars  in  Myth  and  Fact,  Idaho:  Caxton  Printers 
Ltd. ,1942. 

15.  ZOOLOGY 

Clarke,  Frances  E.,  Poetry *s  Plea  for  Animals,  New  York: 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  J.927.  (7-8) 

Comstock,  Anna  B. , Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  New  York:  Com- 
stock Publishing  Company,  1939.  (7-9) 

Fabre,  Jean  H.  C.,  Book  of  Insects,  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  1921.  (7-9) 

Fabre,  Jean  H.  C.,  Life  of  the  Spider,  wew  ^ork : Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  1912.  (7-9) 

Kane,  Henry  B. , The  Tale  of  the  Bullfrog,  New  York:  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  1941. 

Kane,  Henry  B. , The  Tale  of  the  Crow,  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  }.943. 

Kane,  Henry  B. , ‘i*he  Tale  of  the  Promethea  Moth,  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1942. 

Kane,  Henry  B. , xhe  Tale  of  the  White -Faced  Hornet,  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1943. 
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APPENDIX  B 


REFERENCES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  TEACHER 

Although  the  books  below  will  be  of  special  value  to  the 
teacher,  in  some  cases  an  individual  pupil  might  profit  from 
them, 

Agard,  W.  R.,  Classical  Cods  and  ^eroes , £he  Author:  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  department  of  classics,  Bascom  Hall, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  1946. 

Anderson,  Horn’s  Scandanavian  Literature.  Chicago:  C.  S. 
Griggs  and  Company,  1884. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  On  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1924. 

Browne,  Lewis,  xhis  Believing  World,  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1933. 

Burton,  Richard,  Arabian  Nights , (Modern  Library)  New  York: 
Random  House. 

Cabell,  James  B. , The  Silver  Stallion,  New  York:  Robert  M. 
McBride  and  Company,  1926. 

Clarke,  J.  Freeman,  Ten  Great  Religions,  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1880 

de  Bourbourg,  L’Abbe  Brasseur,  Le  Livre  Sacre  et  les  My the s 
de  1 » Antiquite  Amerlcalne,  Paris:  Aug.  Durand,  editeur, 
1861. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Ixion  in  Heaven,  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
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and  Company,  1928. 

Erskine,  John,  Galahad,  Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company, 
1926. 

Erskine,  John,  Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy,  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1925. 

Parnell,  Lewis  R.,  Value  and  Methods  of  Mythologic  Study,  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1919. 

Firestone,  0.  B.,  The  Coast  of  Illusion,  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1924* 

Piske,  John,  Myths  and  Mythmakers,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1900. 

Fowler,  W.  W. , The  Religious  Experience  of  the  Roman  People, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1911. 

Frazer,  Sir  James  G.,  The  Golden  Bough  (abridged).  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1940. 

Gardiner,  E.  N.,  Greek  Athletics,  Sports,  and  Festivals,  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

Guild,  E.  C.,  Bibliography  of  Greek  Mythology  in  English 
Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Bowdoin  College 
Library  Bulletin  No.  1. 

Harrison,  Jane,  Mythology,  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1924. 

Harrison,  Jane,  xhe  Religion  of  Ancient  Greece,  Chicago: 

Open  Court  Publishing  Gompany,  1908. 

Hegner,  Robert  W. , College  Zoology,  fourth  edition,  wew 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935. 
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Hopkins,  E.  Washburn,  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Religion,  New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1923. 

Lang,  Andrew,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion,  new  edition, 

(Silver  Library)  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
1899. 

Long,  Haniel,  Notes  for  a New  Mythology,  Chicago:  The  Order 
of  Bookfellows,  1926. 

Merezhkovski,  D.  S.,  The  Birth  of  the  Gods,  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton,  1926. 

Merritt,  Abraham,  The  Ship  of  Ishtar,  New  YorkL  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1926. 

Mtlller,  Max,  editor.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Oxford:  1874- 
1890. 

Murray,  Gilbert,  Five  Stages  of  Greek  Religion,  second  edition 
revised.  New  Yrok : Columbia  University  Press,  1925. 

Murray,  Gilbert,  The  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1929. 

Norris,  Orlando  0.  Myths  and  the  Teaching  of  Myths . 

Sawtelle,  A.  E.,  Sources  of  Spenser’s  Mythology,  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1896. 

Scott,  John  , Homer  and  his  Influence,  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  1925. 

Sumner,  William  G. , Folkaways,  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1907. 


Vlachos,  Nicholas  P.,  Hellas  and  Hellenism,  Boston:  Ginn  and 
Company. 
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APPENDIX  C 
TEACHING  AIDS 
A.  MOTION  PICTURES 

Listed  below  are  the  titles  of  motion  pictures  that  might 
be  used  in  connection  with  units  in  mythology.  Unless  other- 
wise indicated,  all  films  are  listed  in  the  Educational  Film 
1/ 

Guide  and  the  suggested  grade  levels  taken  from  it. 

1.  ^Aladdin1 s Lamp , Castle  Films. 

16mm  - sound-  10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
rental:  black  and  white:  $1.25;  color:  $2.00.  Apply: 
Association  Films,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

2.  * Ancient  Chinese  Paintings  in  America. 

16mm  - sound  or  silent  - 41  minutes  - color  - rental: 
sound  $5.00;  silent  $3.00.  Apply:  Association  Films, 

347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

3.  Americans  All,  March  of  Time  (Forum  series),  1945. 

16mm  - sound  - 20  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 

$3.50  - elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school,  college.  Describes  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts 
Plan.  Apply:  Association  Films,  347  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17. 



1 / Educational  Film  Guide,  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  1947. 

* Not  listed  in  the  Educational  Film  Guide . 
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4.  The  Apache  Indian,  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1947, 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - elementary,  junior 
high  school,  senior  high  school.  Apply:  local  film 

library. 

5.  Boundary  Lines , International  Film  Foundation,  1947. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - rental:  $3.00. 

An  animated  cartoon  discussion  film  on  intergroup 
relations.  Apply:  Association  Films,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 

6.  Brotherhood  of  Man.  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - rental.:  $3.00  - 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school, 
college  - discussion  guide  available.  An  animated 
cartoon  produced  by  the  C.  I.  0.  and  treating  the 
equality  of  races.  Apply:  Brandon  Films,  Incorporated, 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  18. 

7.  Bushland  Fantasy,  1947. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - rental:  $2.00  - 
junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  college.  The 
Australian  "Bush”.  Apply:  Australian  News  and  Inform- 
ation Bureau,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20. 

8.  ^Butterfly  Botanists , Coronet  Instructional  Films. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
probably  for  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school. 
Apply:  local  film  library. 

9.  The  Cummington  Story,  O.W.I.  Overseas,  1945. 
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16mm  - sound  - 18  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$2.50  - junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  college. 
Intergroup  relations  when  European  refugees  settle  in 
a New  England  town*  Apply:  Brandon  Films,  Incorporated, 
1600  Broadway,  New  York  19* 

10.  Don  Quixote,  Castle  Films  (Fairytale  cartoons),  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 9 minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
rental:  $1.50;  color:  $3.00.  Apply:  local  film 
library. 

11.  The  Earth  and  Its  Seasons,  (Knowledge  Builders  series), 
1938. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$1.50.  Fairly  advanced  explanations  of  seasonal  changes 
and  revolution  of  the  earth.  Apply:  Brandon  Films, 
Incorporated,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

12.  Gliding  Wings . 

16mm  - sound  - 3 reels  - black  and  white  - rental:  free. 
Aeronautics.  Apply:  Association  Films,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 

13.  The  Growth  of  Flowers , Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1945. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - junior  high  school, 
senior  high  school.  A camera  record  of  flowers  from 
bud  to  blossom.  Apply:  local  film  library. 

14.  *The  Headless  Horseman,  Castle  Films  (Fairytale  Cartoon 

Series) • 


16mm  - sound 


v minutes  - black  and  white  or  color 
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rental:  black  and  white  $1.50;  color  $3.00.  Apply: 
local  film  library* 

15.  ttHome  Town  Olympics , Castle  Films  (Terrytoon  series). 

16ram  - sound  - 10  minutes  - Apply:  local  film  library. 

16.  The  House  I Live  In,  Young  America  Films,  1946. 

16mm  sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 

$1.50  - primary,  elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior 
high  school,  college.  Frank  Sinatra  and  the  myth  of 
gang  or  race  superiority.  Apply:  Brandon  Films, 
Incorporated,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

17.  How  Man  Made  Day,  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school, 
college.  The  story  of  artificial  light.  Apply:  local 
film  library. 

18.  How  to  Head  a Book,  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1947. 

16mm  - sound  - black  and  white  or  color  - 10  minutes  - 
junior  high  school,  senior  high  school.  Apply:  locally. 

19.  How  to  Study , Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school, 
college.  Apply:  local  film  library. 

20.  Idol  of  Hope,  (Mexican  Symphony  series),  1941. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$1.50  - senior  high  school,  college.  Pagan  nature 
worship;  the  legend  of  Quet zalcoatl.  Apply:  United 
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World  Films,  Film  Rental  Branch,  105  East  106th  Street, 
New  York  29. 

21.  '"•Improve  Your  Reading,  Coronet  Instructional  Films. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
probably  for  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school. 
Apply:  local  film  library. 

22.  Indian  Temples , Teaching  Film  Custodians. 

16mm  - sound  - 11  minutes  - black  and  white  - junior 
high  school,  senior  high  school.  Hindu  temples. 

Apply:  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  28  West  44th  Street, 

New  York  18. 

25.  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Castle  Films  (Fairytale  cartoon 
series),  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 9 minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
rental:  black  and  white  $1.50;  color  $3.00.  - elementary 
junior  high  school, senior  high  school.  Apply:  local 
film  library. 

24.  Know  Your  Library,  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school. 
Apply:  local  film  library. 

25.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  R-K-0. 

16mm  - sound  - 100  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$20.00  (during  Lent  $25.00).  Preston  Foster,  Alan  Hale, 
Basil  Rathbone,  Louis  Calheme,  etc.  Apply:  Ideal 
Pictures  Corporation,  26  East  8th  Street,  Chicago  5. 
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26.  Lessons  in  Living,  (Building  the  Peace  series),  1945* 

16mm  - sound  - 22  minutes  - black  and  white  -rentals 
$2.50  - senior  high  school,  college.  Intergroup 
relations  in  British  Columbia  school  and  community. 
Apply:  Brandon  Films,  Incorporated,  1600  Broadway, 

New  York  19. 

27.  Luckiest  People  on  Earth,  1945. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - junior 
high  school,  senior  high  school,  college.  The  ways  in 
which  an  American  is  lucky.  Apply:  Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

28.  Man  --  One  Family,  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 17  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$2.00  - junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  college. 
The  myth  of  the  master  race  in  Europe.  Apply:  British 
Information  Service,  20  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 

29.  The  Monarch  Butterfly,  1946. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - rental:  $3.00  - 
elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school, 
college  - guide  available.  There  are  two  versions: 
technical  and  non- technical.  Apply:  Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

30.  Navajo  Sand  Painting,  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
rental:  black  and  white  $1.50;  color  $3.00.  - primary, 
elementary,  junior  high  school.  Apply:  United  World 
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Films,  Incorporated,  105  East  106th  Street,  New  York  29* 
31  • '"‘■Negro  Spirituals: 

a*  Swing:  Low;  Great  Morning* 

b.  Deep  River;  All  God*  s Chillun. 

c.  Judgment  Day;  I’ll  Be  Ready* 

d.  Water  Box;  Good  News , 

Each  title:  16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - 
rental:  $2.00.  Sung  by  Kentucky  Jubilee  Singers.  Apply: 
Brandon  Films,  Incorporated,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 
32*  ^Neptune1 s Nonsense* 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes-  black  and  white  or  color  - 
rental:  black  and  white  $1.25;  color  $2.00.  Animated 
cartoon.  Apply:  Association  Films,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17. 

33.  #The  Odyssey. 

15mm  - silent-  4 reels  - black  and  white  - rental: 

$2.50.  An  old  picture.  Apply:  Ideal  Pictures  Corpor- 
ation, 26  East  8th  Street,  Chicago  5. 

34.  #0ne  Thous and  and  One  Nights. 

16mm  - silent  - 7 reels  - black  and  white  - rental: 

$4.00.  An  old  picture  - portions  might  be  used  in 
a group  that  was  very  much  interested.  Apply:  Ideal 
Pictures  Corporation,  26  East  8th  Street,  Chicago  5. 

35.  Over  the  Viking  Trail,  (Magic  Carpet  series). 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$2.00.  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school.  Modern 
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Scandanavia.  No  commentary,  but  has  a good  musical 
score.  Apply:  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  28  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  18. 

Pagodas  of  Peiping. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$2.00  - elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school,  college.  Apply:  Association  Films,  347  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  17. 

People  of  the  Arctic , (Knowledge  Builders  series). 

16mm  - sound  - 11  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$1.50  - elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school  - guide  available.  Life  in  arctic  areas  all  over 
the  world.  Apply:  Brandon  Films,  Incorporated,  1600 
Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Peoples  of  Canada,  National  Film  Board,  1941. 

16mm  - sound  - 21  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$2.50.  Probably  for  junior  high  school.  Deals  with 
the  need  for  respect  for  the  beliefs  of  others.  Apply: 
Brandon  Films  Incorporated,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

Primitive  Religions , Religious  Film  Association. 

16mm  - silent  - 15  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$1.50  - junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  college  - 
guide  about  this  film  available.  Apply:  Association 
Films,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

Pygmies  of  Africa,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Human  Geo- 
graphy series),  1938. 
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16mm  - sound  - 2 reels  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$3.00  - elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school,  college  - guide  available,  15  cents.  Daily 
life  and  religion  of  the  pygmies.  Apply:  Local  film 
library. 

41.  *Rip  van  Winkle,  (One  Reel  Classics). 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$1.50  - Might  be  of  value  to  an  interested  class. 
Apply:  Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  26  East  8th  Street, 
Chicago  5. 

42.  ^Science  and  Superstition,  Coronet  Instructional  Films. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
Probably  for  intermediate,  junior  high  school.  Apply: 
local  film  library. 

43.  Sinbad,  the  Sailor,  Castle  Films,  1945. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  or  color  - 
Cartoon.  Apply:  local  film  library. 

44.  ^Siegfried,  U.F.A.  Films,  1923. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  reels  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$20.00.  Silent  film  with  synchronized  musical  score 
added.  Titles  are  in  German.  Directed  by  Fritz  Lang. 
Apply:  Circulation  Director,  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Film 
Library,  11  West  53rd  Street,  New  York  19. 

45.  The  Story  of  Dr.  Carver,  M-G-M  (pete  Smith  specialties 
series) • 
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16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental 
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$2.00  - junior  high  school,  senior  high  school.  The 
story  of  the  negro  scientist.  Apply:  Association  Films, 
347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

46.  The  Supai  Indian , Coronet  Instructional  Films,  1947. 

16ram  - sound  - 10  minutes  - color  - elementary,  junior 
high  school,  senior  high  school.  Apply:  local  film 
library. 

47.  Swis  s Family  Robinson. 

16mm  - sound  - 90  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$17.50  - elementary,  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school.  Thomas  Mitchell,  Edna  Best,  Freddie  Bartholomew. 
Apply:  Films,  Incorporated,  330  West  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18. 

48.  Tall  Tales , (American  Folk  Songs  series),  1941. 

16mm  - sound  - 10  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 
$2.00  - elementary,  junior  high  school, senior  high 
school,  college.  Burl  Ives,  Joshua  White,  Will  Geer, 
and  Winston  O’Keefe  singing  "John  Henry,"  "Grey  Goose, " 
"Strawberry  Roan,"  and  others.  Apply:  Brandon  Films, 
Incorporated,  1600  Broadway,  New  York,  19. 

49.  William  Tell. 

16mm  - sound-  105  minutes  - black  and  white  - rental: 

$9.0  0 - A swiss  film  verson  of  the  legend;  carefully 
costumed.  Apply:  United  World  Films,  Incorporated, 

Film  Rental  Branch,  105  East  106th  Street,  New  York  29. 
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B.  OTHER  TEACHING  AIDS 
1 . Map . 

The  Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America,  17  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  17, 

America  --  A Nation  of  One  People  From  Many  Countries 
A map  showing  where  major  religious  groups  live  in  America 
and  the  country  from  which  each  came  originally*  Free* 

2.  Post  Cards* 

The  best  procedure  for  obtaining  post  cards  is  to  contact 
the  local  art  museum.  Especially  valuable  cards  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 

5.  Prints 

Perry  Pictures  Company,  42  Dartmouth  Street,  Malden, 
Massachusetts • 

Send  25  cents  for  their  illustrated  catalogue  of 
prints  priced  from  one  cent  each  upward. 

University  Prints.  11  Boyd  Street,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts. 

Send  10  cents  for  their  General  Cat alogue , which  lists 
prints  pertaining  to  mythological  and  other  subjects, 
priced  at  2 cents  each.  Colored  prints  are  four  cents 
each* 

4.  Phonograph  Records 
Investigate  the  following  albums  locally: 

Burl  Ives  (Decca  Album  407) 
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Tony  Kraber  (Keynote  Recordings,  Album  104) 

Useful  references  on  choice  of  records: 

1.  Bowyer,  F.  "A  Ballad  Should  Be  Heard  Not  Seen," 
English  Journal  57:  152-153;  1948. 

2.  Hall,  David.  The  Record  Book,  revised  edition.  New 

York:  Smith  and  Durrell,  1941. 

5.  Lantern  Slides. 

Eastman  Educational  Slides , 203  Greenleaf  Avenue, 

Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  of  "Roman  Life  Slides."  Slides 
may  be  rented  or  purchased.  Rental  is  $3.50  plus  carrying 
charges,  per  set.  The  slides  are  2nx2"  or  3irnx4",  as 
desired.  Lecture  notes  are  furnished.  Many  mythological 
subjects  are  included  in  sets  108,  110,  C,  and  F. 

Ideal  Pictures  Corporation,  26  East  8th  Street,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 


m 


2"x2"  slides  are  for  sale  covering  Robinson  Crusoe , 
Rip  van  Winkle,  and  King  Arthur  * s Round  Table . A set 
of  120  slides  on  each  subject  is  available  at  $9.75. 
(Color  $15.75) 


Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  "General  Price  List  No.  48." 
University  Prints , 11  Boyd  Street,  Newton  58,  Massachusetts 
A slide  will  be  made  to  order  from  any  print  stocked  by 
the  company,  for  62  cents  and  up.  (See  under  prints,  above) 
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6.  Film  Strips 


Young  America  Films,  Incorporated,  18  East  41st  Street, 
New  York  IV. 

The  following  subjects  of  41  to  48  frames  each  are 
available  for  purchase  at  $3.00.  ($10.00  for  the  set  of 
four).  Teacher's  guides  are  available. 

“History  of  Air  Transportation11 

'‘History  of  Communication11 

“History  of  Land  Transportation" 

“History  of  Water  Transportation. 

Association  Films,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17. 

The  following  film  strip,  with  speechnotes  and 
guide  is  available  for  purchase,  black  and  white  only, 
at  $3.00: 

"Man  --  One  family" 

This  is  adapted  from  the  motion  picture  of  the  seme 
title,  which  is  listed  above. 

Brandon  Films , 1600  Broadway,  New  York  19. 

The  following  film  strip,  with  speechnotes,  is  avail- 
able for  purchase  at  $2.00: 

"We  Are  All  Brothers" 
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APPENDIX  D 


SAMPLE  UNIT  IN  ENGLISH  MECHANICS 

This  sample  unit  is  intended  to  show  how  instruction  in 
mechanics  can  be  inserted  into  the  functional  setting  provided 
by  a unit  in  mythology.  Omitted  here  are  the  (l)  incidental 
learning  products,  (2)  the  list  of  references  for  teacher's  use 
only,  and  (-3)  the  several  objective  tests  that  might  be  used 
with  the  unit. 

WRITING  THE  KINDS  OF  SENTENCES  THAT  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  READ 
(Grade  8 - Tentative  Time  Allotment  - Two  Weeks) 

The  Unit : As  a result  of  practice,  different  kinds  of 

sentences  can  be  used  to  make  written  material  lively  and 
entertaining. 

Delimitation  of  the  Unit: 

I. 

A.  A sentence  is  a complete  statement. 

B.  A sentence  contains  a subject  and  a predicate. 

C.  In  a sentence  fra  gment  the  subject  or  the 
predicate  has  been  omitted. 

D.  In  everyday  conversation  fragments  are  often  used. 

E.  When  writing  or  speaking  a request  or  command  the 
subject  is  seldom  expressed. 
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A.  Some  sentences  contain  two  or  more  subjects  and 
are  said  to  have  compound  subjects. 

B.  Some  sentences  contain  two  or  more  predicates  and 
are  said  to  have  compound  predicates. 

C.  There  is  no  rule  stating  that  a subject  or  predi- 
cate must  be  found  in  a specific  location  in  a 
sentence . 

III. 

A.  A clause  contains  both  a subject  and  a predicate. 

B.  If  a clause  can  stand  alone  and  express  a complete 
meaning  it  is  an  independent  clause. 

C.  If  a clause  does  not  express  a complete  meaning 
and  depends  on  or  modifies  some  other  part  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  a dependent  clause. 

D.  A sentence  contains  one  or  more  clauses. 

IV. 

A.  A simple  sentence  consists  of  one  independent 
clause . 

B.  A complex  sentence  consists  of  one  independent 
clause  and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses. 

C.  A compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more  inde- 
pendent clauses. 

D.  In  a compound  sentence  each  clause  could  stand 
alone  and  express  its  meaning. 
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A.  Dependent  clauses  begin  with  such  words  as  whi ch t 
who,  that,  when,  where,  as  if,  unless , although, 
and  because . 

B.  Independent  clauses  can  be  connected  to  form 
compound  sentences  by  using  such  words  as  but,  and, 
or  or* 

VI. 

A.  A dependent  clause  coming  first  in  a compound 
sentence  is  set  off  by  a comma  in  order  to  make 
the  meaning  clear  to  the  reader. 

B.  The  meaning  is  usually  clear  if  the  dependent 
clause  comes  last  in  a complex  sentence,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  insert  a comma. 

C.  Commas  may  be  used  to  set  off  a dependent  clause 
which  is  out  of  its  natural  place  in  the  sentence. 

VII. 

A.  When  two  long,  independent  clauses  in  a compound 
sentence  are  connected  with  a conjunction  like 
and,  but,  or  or,  a comma  is  usually  placed  before 
the  conjunction. 

B.  Three  or  more  clauses  in  a series  follow  the  rule 
for  words  in  a series. 

C.  If  a compound  sentence  is  written  without  a 
conjunction,  a semi-colon  must  be  used  In  place  of 
the  comma  between  the  clauses. 
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VIII 


A.  A sentence  which  states  a fact  or  gives  a command  is 
called  a declarative  sentence. 

B.  A sentence  which  asks  a question  is  called  an  inter- 
rogative sentence  and  ends  with  a question  mark. 

C.  Any  sentence,  however,  becomes  exclamatory  if  it  is 
spoken  with  strong  feeling  or  emotion.  It  then 
requires  an  exclamation  point. 
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The  Unit  Assignment . (Tentative  time  allotment,  two  weeks, 
five  periods  per  week) 

A.  Introductory  talk  and  discussion. 

Now  that  it  has  been  decided  to  prepare  a class 
book  of  myths  and  legends,  we  naturally  want  it  to 

1/ 

contain  the  stories  that  we  like  the  best.  Have 

you  ever  read  stories  that  tell  of  exciting  events, 

but  were  written  in  such  a dull  manner  that  you  nearly 

went  to  sleep  reading  them?  Other  stories  never  seem 

to  make  it  quite  clear  what  is  happening.  One  of  the 

best  ways  of  keeping  stories  from  being  dull  and  of 

making  sure  that  the  reader  doesn't  misunderstand  you 

is  to  use  a greater  variety  of  sentences.  In  the  next 

few  days  we  will  make  certain  that  we  can  write  simple 

sentences  correctly  and  that  the  meaning  of  our 

sentences  is  always  dear.  There  won't  be  any  mistakes 

in  our  class  book  when  we  are  ready  to  send  it  off  for 

mimeographing,  will  there?  We  will  also  learn  about 

some  new  kinds  of  sentences  that  we  can  use  to  give 

2/ 

our  book  variety  and  make  it  lively  reading.  There 

1/  Morland,  A.  B.  "Sample  Lessons  in  Grammar."  English 
Journal  36:  393-395;  1946. 

2/  Hatfield,  W.  W.,  Chairman.  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English,  p.  229,  English  Monograph  No.  4,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Apple ton- Century  Company, 
1935. 
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will  be  time  for  us  to  plan  the  contents  of  our 
book  and  to  decide  how  we  can  make  the  pages 
attractive  and  interesting. 

We  will  learn  a few  names  of  parts  of 

sentences  and  kinds  of  sentences.  When  a mechanic 

is  working  on  an  automobile,  he  has  to  speak  of 

the  starter  or  the  carburetor,  because  he  has 

found  these  to  be  the  best  names  for  the  parts  of 

the  engine  on  which  he  works.  In  the  same  way 

your  mother  probably  speaks  of  a pinch  of  salt 

or  a level  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  when  she 

is  cooking.  We  will  all  probably  use  words  like 

subject  and  predicate  when  we  are  talking  about 

sentences.  You  will  want  to  use  these  names 

easily  so  that  you  can  tell  exactly  the  part  of 

3/  ' 

the  sentence  that  is  being  mentioned. 

#B.  For  study  by  individuals  and  small  groups. 

1.  If  you  had  difficulty  with  Sentence  Test  No.  1, 
ask  some  one  who  did  a good  job  on  the  test  to 
sho v/  you  how  to  recognize  (a)  a complete  sentence, 
(b)  the  correct  uses  of  sentence  fragments,  (c) 

zj  Hatfield,  W.  W.  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

* These  items  are  to  be  reproduced  on  the  study  guide, 
a copy  of  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil. 
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a subject,  (d)  a predicate,  and  (e)  a compound 
subject  or  predicate.  Then  study  pages  102-112 
in  English  at  Your  Service  once  again.  Try  writing 
samples  of  each  of  the  items  discussed  there  and 
ask  some  one  to  check  them  for  you.  When  you  think 
you  are  ready,  ask  to  take  the  sentence  test  again. 

2.  Decide  now  which  committee  you  would  like  to  serve 

on:  Greek,  Roman,  or  Norse  myths,  or  American 

legends.  Perhaps  you  can  think  of  some  other 
committee  which  we  might  add  to  our  list.  These 
committees  will  want  to  select  the  liveliest  and 
most  interesting  stories  to  go  into  the  class  book 
of  myths  and  legends.  Some  of  the  pupils  may  want 
to  write  a modern  myth  about  aviators,  subways, 

k/ 

electricity  or  something  similar.  When  you  have 
decided  on  a topic,  start  to  look  through  the 
classroom  library  for  materials  for  your  story. 

3.  After  we  have  talked  about  different  kinds  of 
sentences,  you  will  want  to  practice  them  for  your- 
self by  writing  the  following  exercises.  Use  a 
pencil; 


_i/  Broening,  A.  M.,  Chairman.  Conducting  Experiences  in 
English,  p.  266,  English  Monograph  No.  8,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  New  York:  D.  Apple ton- Century  Company, 
1939. 
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Topic 

Subjects  and  predicates  in  clauses 
Recognizing  kinds  of  sentences 


Punctuating  sentences  to  keep  the 
meaning  clear  for  the  reader 


Pages  in " Greater  Skill  in 
English 

p.  116,  ex.  2;  p. 117, ex. 3. 

pp.  118-119,  ex.  1; 
p.  120,  ex.  2. 

p.  123,  ex.  6;  p.  124, 
exs . 1-4  inclusive. 


(When  you  finish  each  exercise,  have  it  checked  by  the  teacher) 
4.  After  we  have  talked  about  clauses  in  class,  write 
five  or  six  sentences  for  your  story,  which  contain 

5/ 


•■MO 


two  or  more  independent  clauses. 

5.  'Alien  you  have  written  your  first  draft,  stop  and 
look  over  your  sentences.  Could  you  combine  any  of 
them  using  words  such  as  who,  although,  or  since  in 
order  to  make  the  meaning  clearer?  Try  this,  and 
put  in  any  punctuation  marks  that  are  needed.  Be 
careful  to  avoid  the  comma  fault. 

6.  The  committee  on  which  you  are  serving  will  want 
to  look  over  a rough  draft  of  your  story  and  help 
you  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
lively  stories  in  the  book.  The  Committee  will 
also  want  to  be  sure  that  no  childish,  careless 
mistakes  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  stories  it  is 


preparing. 

5/  Morland,  A.  B.  '’Sample  Lessons  in  Grammar."  English 
Journal  36:  393-395;  1946. 

6>/  Pooley,  R.  C.  Teaching,  English  Usage , p.  193,  English 
Monograph  No.  16,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 

New  York:  D.  Applet on- Century  Company,  1946. 
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7.  After  you  have  completed  your  story,  make  a list  of 
the  number  of  examples  of  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sentences  you  can  find  in  it.  Compare 
the  figures  on  your  story  with  those  on  some  one 

1/ 

else’s  story.  Turn  your  list  in  to  the  teacher. 

8.  After  all  the  stories  have  been  read  to  the  class 
and  approved,  we  will  want  to  check  up  on  what  we 
have  learned  about  sentences.  In  the  meantime,  if 
you  would  like  to  check  up  on  yourself,  turn  to 
page  168  in  Greater  Skill  in  English  and  write 
out  Self -Tests  II,  V,  and  VI.  Ask  the  teacher  to 
look  your  answers  over* 

9.  Some  suggested  stories  which  you  may  enjoy  reading 

8/ 

are  found  in  Your  Reading,  pp.  31-34* 

*C.  Optional  related  activities. 

1.  Many  boys  and  girls  like  to  make  sentence  diagrams 
to  show  how  the  words  of  a sentence  fit  together. 
Often  it  is  an  easy  way  to  learn  the  job  that  each 
different  part  of  the  sentence  does.  Turn  to  pages 
354-356  in  Greater  Skill  in  English  and  try  making 

7/  Shepherd,  E.  E.  and  others.  English  Instruction  in  the 
University  High  School , Publication  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  No.  4.  Chicago:  1933. 

8 / Neville,  Mark,  Chairman.  Your  Re ading.  Chicago:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1946* 
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some  of  the  diagrams  suggested  there.  Hand  your 

1/ 

diagrams  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Several  pupils  might  like  to  work  together  to 
prepare  a chart  showing  what  we  have  learned  about 
sentences.  It  could  show  how  compound  sentences 
are  used  in  writing,  or  how  to  recognize  subjects 
and  predicates. 

3.  Find,  trace,  or  draw  pictures  of  the  persons  or 
places  mentioned  in  your  story,  that  could  be  used 
to  make  the  class  book  more  attractive. 

4.  In  your  reading  you  may  come  across  a particularly 
good  story  that  the  class  might  like  to  hear. 

Why  not  plan  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  others?  Read 
it  through  several  times  beforehand. 

5.  Copy  some  sentences  from  a newspaper,  book,  or 
magazine,  that  are  good  examples  of  simple, 
compound,  or  complex  sentences,  and  bring  them  to 
class.  Be  ready  to  tell  the  class  about  the  dif- 
ferent things  you  find  in  each  sentence  that  help 

10/ 

you  to  decide  what  kind  of  a sentence  it  is. 


9/  Recent  judgment  indicates  that  diagramming,  while  valu- 
able, might  well  be  an  optional  activity.  Refer  to:  Poley,  I.  C. 
"Some  Convictions  About  Spelling  and  Grammar."  English  Journal 
35:  9-14;  1946,  and  Cook,  L.  B.  "Stanford  University  Sets  Us 
Right."  English  Journal  35:  37-40;  1946. 

10/  Shepherd.  E.  E. , and  others.  English  Instruction  in 
the  University  High  School,  pp.  89  ff..  Publication  of  the 
Laboratory  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  No.  4. 

Chicago,  1933. 
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6*  Using  the  dictionary  make  a list  of  coordinate 
conjunctions  such  as  and,  but , and  or*  See  how 
many  words  you  can  find*  A simple  poster  showing 
these  would  be  helpful  to  the  class* 

7.  Turn  to  a page  in  the  middle  of  one  of  your 

favorite  books  and  try  to  find  out  the  following 
information  about  the  way  in  which  the  author 
uses  a variety  of  sentences  to  make  his  book  more 
interesting*  (a)  How  many  simple  sentences  are 
there  on  the  page?  (b)  How  many  compound  sentences? 
(c)  How  many  complex  sentences?  (d)  Does  the 
author  use  inverted  order?  Perhaps  you  could 
work  out  a graph  on  a piece  of  ruled  paper,  that 
shows  how  two  or  more  authors  differ  in  their 

11/ 

use  of  kinds  of  sentences. 

8*  Look  at  the  Tressler  Cartoons  on  the  bulletin 

12/ 

board*  Could  you  draw  some  cartoons  that  show 
how  punctuation  keeps  the  meanings  clear  in  a 
compound  or  complex  sentence? 


11/  Himes,  C*  A.  and  Christ,  M.  F.  A Laboratory  Course 
in  Re ading  and  Writing,  p.  171*  New  York:  F.  S.  Crofts  and 
Company,  1944* 

12/  "Tressler  Cartoons  Dramatize  the  Rules  of  Grammar  and 
UsageT17  an  advertisement  for  the  D.  C.  Heath  Company  for 
Tressler,  J.  C.  English  in  Action  Series,  fourth  edition. 
Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 
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APPENDIX  E 


TEST  KEYS 


A.  TEST  ON  UNIT  I 


Part  I 

Part  I Cont’d. 

Part  II 

Part  IV 

1.  False 

21 . True 

36 . x 

51.  x 

2 . True 

22.  False 

37.  x 

52.  - 

3*  True 

23.  False 

38.  - 

53.  x 

4 • True 

24.  False 

39 . x 

54.  - 

5.  False 

25.  True 

40.  x 

55.  x 

6.  False 

26.  True 

41.  x 

7.  True 

27.  False 

42.  - 

8*  False 

28 . True 

43.  - 

9.  False 

29.  True 

44.  x 

10 . True 

30.  False 

11.  False 

31.  False 

Part  III 

12.  True 

32.  True 

45.  x 

13.  True 

33.  True 

46.  x 

14.  True 

34.  False 

47.  - 

15.  False 

35.  False 

48.  x 

16.  True 

49.  x 

17.  True 

50.  - 

18 • True 

19.  False 

20 


True 


Part  V 

Part  V Cont’d. 

Part  VI 

56 . a 

81.  e 

95 . e 

57.  d 

82.  e 

96.  f 

58.  a 

83 . a 

97.  h 

59.  c 

84.  c 

98.  i 

60 . c 

85.  d 

99.  k 

61.  b 

86.  c 

100.  b 

62 . e 

87.  c 

63.  d 

88 . c 

64.  d 

89 . e 

65.  b 

90.  b 

66 . c 

91.  b 

67.  b 

92.  b 

68 . c 

93.  d 

69 . a 

94.  c 

70.  b 

71.  e 

72.  b 

75.  d 

74.  a 

75.  b 

76.  c 

77.  e 

78.  c 

79.  d 


80 .  e 


. 


. 


. 


1 ■ 
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E.  TEST  ON  UNIT  II 


Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

1 . True 

24. 

e 

26. 

2.  True 

(2)  rev/ards 

c 

27. 

3.  True 

(1)  Hades 

b 

28. 

4.  False 

(8)  Aeneas 

c 

29. 

5 . True 

(7)  Hades 

e 

30. 

6 . 'True 

(5)  wife 

d 

31. 

7 . True 

(9)  Ulysses 

a 

32. 

8 . True 

(3)  punishments 

b 

55  • 

9.  False 

(6)  looking  back 

c 

34. 

10 . True 

(4)  Orpheus 

b 

35. 

11.  False 

( ) Medusa 

d 

36 . 

12.  False 

13.  True 

25. 

14 . True 

( ) destroy 

15.  True 

(1)  inspire  (or  2) 

16.  False 

( ) confused 

17.  True 

(5)  musical 

18.  True 

(2)  enrich  (or  1) 

19.  True 

( ) shorter 

20.  True 

(3)  clear  (or4) 

21 . True 

(6)  artistic 

22.  True 

(4)  pleasant  (or  3) 

23.  True 

( ) amusing 

( ) incidents 

• 

«* 

« 

. 

* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

• 

Part  IV 


Part  V 


37. 

c 38 . 

a 61. 

c 

84. 

(10) 

Pluto 

e 39 . 

b 62. 

a 

85. 

( ) 

Latona 

a 40. 

c 63. 

c 

86 . 

( 5) 

chariot 

e 41 . 

d 64. 

e 

87. 

( 1) 

Venus 

a 42. 

e 65. 

e 

88. 

( ) 

quickly 

a 43. 

d 66 . 

c 

89. 

( ) 

short 

b 44. 

b 67. 

c 

90. 

( ) 

Minerva 

c 45. 

b 68. 

a 

91. 

( ) 

boat 

a 46. 

e 69 . 

d 

92. 

( ) 

At al ant a 

c 47. 

b 70. 

( ) 

Bacchus 

c 48. 

e 71. 

( ) 

Gupici 

e 49. 

e 72. 

( 2) 

slowly 

e 50. 

e 73. 

(11) 

Ceres 

e 51. 

c 74. 

( 7) 

Diana 

d 52. 

b 75. 

( 3) 

lame 

b 53. 

c 76. 

( 4) 

Apollo 

d 54. 

a 77. 

( ) 

wagon 

b 55. 

c 78. 

( ) 

Jupiter 

b 56. 

d 79. 

( ) 

carefully 

a 57. 

a 80. 

( 3) 

Mercury 

e 58. 

d 81. 

( 6) 

Neptune 

c 59. 

c 82. 

( 9) 

Aurora 

a 60. 

e 83. 

C.  UNIT  THREE  - OBJECTIVE  TEST 
(Item  9) 


(d) 

1. 

(b) 

11 

(a) 

2. 

( a) 

12 

(e) 

5. 

(b) 

15 

(e) 

4. 

(a) 

14 

(b) 

5. 

(b) 

15 

(b) 

6, 

(e) 

16 

(e) 

7. 

( a) 

17 

(e) 

8. 

(e) 

18 

( a) 

9. 

(b) 

19 

(d) 

10. 

(c) 

20 

' : 
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Part  I 

Part  II 

D.  TEST 
Cont 'd. 

ON  UNIT 
Part  III 

Ill 

Part  IV 

Part  IV  Cont’d. 

x 1* 

(b) 

23. 

X 

41. 

( c) 

51. 

( c) 

74. 

2. 

(d) 

24. 

X 

42. 

(a) 

52. 

( e) 

75. 

3. 

( e) 

25. 

X 

43. 

( c) 

53. 

( c) 

76. 

x 4. 

(d) 

26. 

44. 

(d) 

54. 

x 5. 

(d) 

27. 

X 

45. 

( e) 

55. 

Part  V 

6 • 

(c) 

28. 

X 

46. 

(e) 

56. 

77. 

True 

7. 

(b) 

29. 

X 

47. 

(d) 

57. 

78. 

True 

x 8. 

(c) 

30. 

CO 

. 

(b) 

58. 

79. 

True 

9. 

(d) 

31. 

49. 

(d) 

59. 

80. 

False 

x 10. 

( c) 

32. 

X 

50. 

(b) 

60. 

81. 

True 

11. 

(d) 

33. 

(e) 

61. 

82. 

False 

x 12. 

(e) 

34. 

( c) 

62. 

83. 

True 

(b) 

35. 

( a) 

63. 

84. 

False 

Part  II 

(d) 

36. 

( e) 

64. 

85. 

True 

(b)  13. 

(b) 

37. 

(a) 

65. 

86. 

True 

(c)  14. 

( c) 

38. 

(d) 

66  • 

87. 

True 

(d)  15. 

(a) 

39. 

(e) 

67. 

88. 

True 

(b)  16. 

( c) 

40. 

(d) 

68. 

89. 

True 

(a)  17. 

( a) 

69. 

(a)  18. 

(b) 

70. 

(a)  19. 

(d) 

71 

(b)  20. 

(d) 

72. 

(d)  21. 

(a) 

73. 

(b)  22. 

\ 
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